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The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Counties of Weftmorland and 
Cumberland. By Jofeph Nicolfon, E/7. and Richard Burn, 
LL.D. 2 Vols. 4to. 21. 2%, Cadell,” 


F the dignity and the value of hiftory, and the ufé of 
fearching into antiquities, we are perfe@ly fenfible—as 
weil as of the labour and the attention requifite for the latter, 
-and the genius without which the former cannot be executed. 
We fee with concern the few candidates whom this country has 
produced for the hiftorical' crown of fame.—It cannot theres 
tore be our inclination to depreciate a mew work of hifto 
and antiquity, which muft have coft much pains and labour, and 
which comes recommended to the world by a name to which it 
has fuch obligations for legal inftru€tion and entertainment. 
Dr. Burn already poffeffes no common fhare of reputation—it 
only remains to be determined whether he deferve the fame of 
an hiftorian in addition to that of a lawyer. 
But, perhaps, the work before us will be found to bear too 
pompous a title—at leaft we acknowledge that, were it not 
our duty carefully to review this publication, not our love of 
hiftory, nor our affection for the good counties of Weftmor- 
Jand and Cumberland, nor even our refpect for the name of 
Burn, would have induced us to venture upon a work con« 
taining as many pages and as much matter as hiftories of coun- 
tries which are more confpicuous i in the map of the world than 
Weftmorland and Cumberland in the map of this iland. How 
extenfive this work might have been, if its authors, or. rather 
its compilers, had not, thank heaven! * judged it more eligible 
-that it fhould come abroad in its prefent ftate, however im-« 
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give our readers an idea of the plan on which the Hiftory 
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perfe&, than to wait for further information, whilft the pre- 
fent materials are perifhing,’ we fhudder but to think. ‘The 
evunties might hardly perhaps have -been fufficiently extenfive 
tO contain their own hiftory, nor the life of their oldeft in- 
habitant have been long enough to read it. Lawyers are ri- 
diculed for their parchments, which fometimes more than cover 
the lands they defcribe—Dr, Burn is a lawyer, if not an hil- 
torian.— 

Yet there are thofe who will have their obligations to the 
hiftoriar; wito will be"pleafed to fee the places of their refidence 
or nativity, perhaps their families, make a figure in fwo qaarto 
volumes ; and who will tell us that their own little parith is 
more to them than all the reft of the world. This may be 
true—we only obferve that the prefent work is not fuficiently 
general to demand a tranflation into the languages of many Eu- 
ropean countries, whofe natives never heard either of Weftmor> 
Yand.or of Cumberland. 


With, the name of the learned dostor’s fellow-labourer ‘in 


‘this work, Jofeph Nicolfon, Efq. we are not acquainted ; but 


we cari allow to neither the fame of elegant writing. 
The fubféquent paffage we tranfcribe, from the general ac- 


vulgar, incorre&, and antiquated language which difpleaies in 
almoft every page of this performance. 


‘ The /aid mountains a/fo abound with rivulets, whieh water 
the vallies deneath : infomuch that in almoft every little village 
there is water fufficient to carry a mill ; which renders the pre- 
caricus help of windmills fuperfiuous: though, if need /hould be, 
there are few countries better fituate for /xch like conveniences.’ 


This the more furprifed us, becaufe we learn, from the fame 
general account of Weltmosland, that ‘ its inhabitants are a 
civilized people 5 infomue> that it is a rare thing in this county 
to find any perfon who cannot both read and write tolerably 
well:’ But perhaps telerably well is their greateft praife—as we 
are teld, when our hiftorians come to the parifh of Raven- 
fiondale, p. 527. vol. I. that * bifhop Nicolfon, at his’ pa- 
rochial vifitation in 1763, was informed by the churchwardens 
they bad not bad a beggar in the parifh within the memory of 
man; and, at the fame time,'.that they had mever a gentleman 


among them, except only the carate arid {choolmafter.?—A 


mean, mere defirable in property, than iit ftyle. 
In the coutfe of the quotations which we intend to make from 


different parts of the work, we fhall have further occafion, 
-we fear, to take notice of the language 


We will, firft 
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‘count of Weftmorland in the firft volume, as a fpecimen of the . 
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and Antiquities of the Counties of Cumberland and Weftmor- 
land is executed, : | 

The firft volume begins with a preface, informing us of 
the fources from which Mr. Nicolfon and Dr. Burn drew their 
information. The merit of arranging the colledtions of others, 
the labour of tranfcribing the obfervations of former inquirers, 
appears to be their chief, if not their only, praife. We find 
no apology of any kind but what our readers have already 
feen, for the imperfection of the work; which evidently al- 
ludes to its fhortnefs, If the gentlemen thought it advifeable to 


, Fetain the language of memoirs haftily committed to paper a 


century or twoago, they fhould at leaft have told us their in- 
tention; and we would readily have {pared them the trouble of 
carefully imitating their great-grandmothers in the di@ion and 
phrafeology of their own remarks. > 

Before the Hiftory of Weftmorland, which fills the firft vo- 
lume, as that of Cumberland takes up the fecond, we find a 
very laborious and fatisfaétory ‘ difcourfe of the ancient and 
modern ftate of the borders ;’ throughout the whole of . which 
the indefatigable refearches of Dr. Burn lay his country under 
frefh obligations. This very curious difcourfe is divided into 
ten chapters : 


¢ Chap. I. Of the commencement of Border fervice; with 
the authority and power of the lord warden of the Marches. 

¢ Chap. II. Of the Border laws. 

* Chap. HII. Of the manner of keeping warden courts. 

‘ Chap. IV. Of the ftate of the Borders from the reign of 
king Edward the firft to the reign of king Richard the fecond 
inclufive. 

« Chap. V. Of the ftate of the Borders from the reign of king 
Richard the fecond to the reign of king Henry the eighth. 

¢ Chap. VI..Of the ftate of the Borders during the reign of 
king Henry the eighth. 

« Chap. VII. Of the flate of the Borders during the reign of 
king Edward the fixth. 

« Chap. VIII. Of the ftate of the Borders during the reigns of 
queen Mary and queen Elizabeth. 

¢ Chap. IX. Of the ftate of the Borders during the reign of 
king James the firtt. 

« Chap. X. Of the ftate of the Borders from the reign of king 
James the firft to the prefent time.’ 


Every man, at leaft every borderer, who reads this difcourfe, 
muft refle&t-with gratitude on the ineftimable blefling of the 
union of the two kingdoms under one government.—Perhaps 
it would make*no contemptible publication feparate from 
the work. It contains many finguiar papers, which have hi- 
theriv efcaped the fearch of hiftory, The following note, -on 
Gz an 
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an account of that tract of land, which was claimed by both 
kingdoms, and thence called the debateable ground, we 


tran{cribe for the benefit of thofe'of our readers who do not 
with to be inftraQed by turning to the difcourfe itfelf. 










































* The ftory of king James’s favourite cow is well known, that 
not liking her accommodations in England, fhe found her way 
back to Edinburgh; which the king faid he did not fo much 
wonder at, as how fhe got through the Debateable Ground with- 
out being ftolen.—Had the fingularity of the event been remarked 
upon, that fhe was the only one of the king’s train that had any 
thought of returning ; it would have been not unlike him to have 
anfwered, with the fame kind of humour, that ** fhe was a 
brute, and knew no better.” 


Before the particular hiftory of each county there is ‘a chap~ 
ter of each county ‘ in general.’ Thefe chapters, like thofe 
which follow them, contain many things worthy notice, and 
not a few which might have been omitted. The inquiry into 
the derivation of the word Weftmorland may be in the ftyle of 
an antiquarian, but does not throw much light upon the 
fubje&. a 


‘ Weftmorland, Wfmoreland, or, as it is ancfently written, 
Wifimerland, hath its name, according to comtnon acceptation, 
from its being a wefern moorifo country. The learned arch- 
bifhop Uther, in his Antiquities of the Britifh Churches, page 
303, quotes feveral authors as deriving it from Marius a king of 
the Britons, who in the firft or fecond century defeated Rodoric 
or Rothiager a Pictifh general from Scythia, upon the mountain 
now called Stanemore; in memory whereof (he fays) Reicrois or 
Rerecroffe (a red, or royal crofs) was erected: and from him 
that part of the kingdom was called Wefmerland. But Mr. 
Camden treats this notion as chimerical, and fays, it is only a 
fancy that fome people have taken in their fleep, and is pofitive 
that the county hath received its name from the barren, moun- 
tainous, uncultivated, moori/b land (as he is pleafed to reprefene 
it).. Neverthelefs, there is not one ancient record that we have 
met with, wherein it is not exprefsly called We/merland,-and 
not Wefimorland, or Weftmoreland; which doth not altogether fa- 
vour Mr. Camden’s fuppofition: the Latin termination in Wf. 

maria, fometimes Wefmeria, which hath fill lefs refemblance of 
the moor. If the county had bordered upon the weffern fea, it 
might have been conjectured that it had received its name from 
thence; but as Cumberland lies between this county and the fea 
on the weft, it can fcarcely admit of that derivation. Therefore 
we muft be content to leave it in the fame uncertainty as we 
found it.’ 


Of the fame obfcure nature is what thefe gentlemen fay of 
Dunmal Raife. : 
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‘ Danmal Raife aforefaid is a large mountain, a great part 
whereof is in this parifh, over which the highway leadeth from 
Kefwick by Amblefide unto Kendal. It is fo called from a great 
heap or rai/c of ftones, by the highway fide, which divides Cum- 
berland from this county, thrown together in ancient time, ei- 
ther by Dunmaile fometime king of Cumberland, as a mark of 
the utmoft borderof his kingdom, or by fome other in remem- 
brance of his name, for fome memorable a&t done by him there, 
or fome victory obtained over him.’ ° 


That § the air in. this county is /omewbat fharp and feveres. 
afpecially in winter,’ p. 2, is not furely a fa remarkable enough 
to merit notice: nor will it much aftonifh naturalifts that, 
‘ when the ling is in flower, it attracts the induffrious bee; fo 
that the heath, at that feafon, feems to be covered, as it were, 
with one large fwarm,”’ p. 3. 

The account of the helm-wind is indeed more fingular. 


§ In thefe mountains, towards the north-eaft part of the 
county, is a very remarkable phenomenon, fuch as we have not 
found any account of elfewhere in the kingdom, except only 
about Ingleton and other places bordering upon the mountains 
of Ingleborrow, Pendle, and Penigent, in the confines of the 
counties of York and Lancaiter, It is called a helm-wind. A 
rolling cloud, fometimes for three or four days together, hovers 
6ver the mountain tops, the fky being clear in other parts. 
When this cloud appears, the country people fay the elm is up ; 
which is an Anglo-Saxon word, fignifying properly a covering 
for the head, from whence comes the diminutive delmet. This 
helm is not difperfed or blown away by the wind, but continues 
in its flation, although a violent roaring hurricane comes 
tumbling down the mountain, ready to tear up all before it. 
Then on a fudden enfues a profound calm. And then again 
alternately the tempeft : which feldom extends into the country 
above a mile or two from the bottom of the mountain. 

‘ In the modern part of the Univerfal Hiftory, vol. xv. p. 519, 
we find an account of exaétly the like appearance of fome of the 
hills mear the Cape of Good Hope, thus defcribed by thofe ele- 

ant authors: ‘* In the dry feafon, a white cloud hovers over 
the top of the mountains ; from which cloud iffue the fouth- 
weft winds with incredible fury, fhattering houfes, endangering 
fhipping, and greatly damaging the fruits of the earth. Upon 
difcovery of which cloud, the failors immediately prepare for 
a ftorm.” ’ 


Another extra& will fhow how long national enmities exift, 
and how difficult they are to be extinguifhed, 


* Even the diverfions of the children had a reference to this 
border enmity. The boys to this day havea play which they 
call Scotch and Englifh ; which is an exact picture in miniature 
of the raid, that is, of the inroad -by plundering parties. The 
ret G 3 boys 
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boys divide themfelves into two companies, under two captains 
who chufe their men alternately. Then they ftrip off their coats, 
the one party calling themfelves Scots, the other Englith. They 
Jay their cloaths refpectively all on an heap, and fet a ftone as 
it were a bounder mark between the two Eli cdoide, exactly in 
the middle between their heaps of cloaths. ‘Then they begin to 
make incurfions into each other’s territories; the Englifh be- 

inning with this reviling expreffion, ‘‘ Here’s a leap in thy 
Jagd, dry-bellied Scot.’ And fo they plunder and fteal away 
one from another all that they cdn lay their hands on. But if 
they can take hold of any invader within their own jurifdiction, 
either before or after he catcheth his booty, which they call a 
wed, (the fame being a Saxon word, waed, weda, weed, not yet 
quite out of ule, fignifying cloathing) anlefs he efcape clear into 
his own province, they take him prifoner, and carry him to the 
awed or heap of cloaths, from whence he is not to remove till 
fome of his own party: break in, and by {wiftnefs of foct lay hold 
of the prifoner, before he himfelf be touched by any of the ad- 
verfe party ; which if the adwerfary do, he hath refcued his 
fnan, and may carry him off without moleftation. And: thus 
fomeétimes One party will fo far prevail over the other, what 
with plundering, and what with taking prifoners, that the 
other fhall have nothing at all left. It is a very active and vio- 
lent recreation.’ 


What is faid ‘in this chapter on the fubjeét of the land 
tax, deferves the attention of more than common readers. 


‘Itis a vulgar miftake, that this county paid no fubfidies 
during the exiftence of the border fervice, as fuppofing it to be 
exempted from fuch payment merely upon that account. | For 
we find all along fuch and fuch perfons collectors of the fubfidies 
in this county, granted both by clergy and laity, The land-tax 
fucceeded into the place of fubfidies ; being not fo properly a 
new tax, asan old tax bya new name. From the reign of 
Edward the third downward, certain fums and proportions were 
fixed upon the feveral townfhips within the refpective counties, 
according whereunto the taxation hath conftantly been made. 
In procelfs of time this valuation may be fuppofed to have be- 
come unequal, efpecially fince by the increafe of trade and ma- 
nufaéture in fome large towns much wealth is accumulated 
within a {mall compais, the tax upon fuch divifion continuin 
ftill the fame. And hence a new valuation hath often been fug- 
gefted to render this tax more adequate, which neverthelefs from 
the nature of the thing muft always be flu€tuating according to 
the increafe or diminution of property in different parts of the 
kingdom. Bat in reality this notion proceeds upon a very nar- 
yow,and partial principle. An equal tax, according to what 2 
man fs worth, isone thing; and an equal land-tax, all the other 
taxes being unequal, is quite another. Setting afide the po- 
pulous manufacturing towns, leg us take the county of Wett- 
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morland in general (in which there is no {uch manufacturing 
town, Kendal only excepted) ; and we fhall find that this county, 
upon the whole, taking all the taxes togethef, pays more to the 
government, in proportion to the wealth of the inhabitants, than 
perhaps any other,county in the kingdom. And that is by rea- 
fon of its comparative populoufnefs. Suppofe a townthip (which 
is a common cafe in Wefmorland) worth about gool.a year. 

Jn this.townfhip there are about 40 meflusges and tenements, 
and a family in, each meffuage. And at the proportion of five 
perfons toa family, there.are 290 inhabitants. Thefe, by their 
labour and what they confume, are worth to the public double 
and treble the value of the Jand-tex in its highett eftimation. 
Thefe 40 meffuages or dwelling houfes, at 33. each, pay yearly 
61. houfe duty ; and fo many of them perhaps have above feven 
wiodows, as will make up 6]. more. Now let us advance further 
South. An eftate of gool. a year is there frequently in one 
hand. There is one family of perhaps I5 or 20 perfons; one 
houfe duty of 3s. -fome few fhillings more for windows; and a 
tenth part of the confumption of things taxable, as falt, foap, 
leather, candles, and abundance of other atticles. Now where 
is the equality ? One man for rol. or s!. a year, pays as much 
houfe duty, as another perfon for 4ool. a year. In Weftmor- 
land many perfons (and the clergy almoft in general) dwell in 
houfes that pay more houfe and window duty than the hoafe it- . 
felf would let for. And in other refpeéts, the public is as‘much 
benefited by three or four famities occupying ten or twenty pounds 
a year each, as in the other cafe by one family occupying ten times 
as much, 

‘ Ithath heen computed by political calculators, that every 
perfon, one with another, is worth to the public 4]. a year. On 
that {uppofition, the inhabitants in one cafe are eftimated at 
Bool, in the other cafe at 8al. So if we reduce the fum to half, 
or a quarter, or any other fum ; it will always come out the fame, 
that the one and the other are of value to the public, jult in the 
proportion of ten to one. 

¢ In fhort: populoufnefs is the riches of a nation; not only 
from the confumption of things taxable, but for the fupply of 
hands to arts, manufacture, war, and commerce... A man that 

urchafeth an eftate, and lays it to his own, making one farm 
of what was two before, deprives the public of a proportionable 
fhare of every tax that depends upon the number of houfes and 
inhabitants. A man. that gets a whole village or two into his 
poffeffion by this means, confifting of an hundred ancient feudal 
tenements, evades ninety-nine parts inan hundred of fuch taxes, 
and throws the burden upon others, who by reafon of the fmall- 
nefs of their property are proportioftably lefs able to bear it; 
for a man of an hundred pounds a year can better {pare twenty 
pounds, than a man of ten pounds a year can {pare forty fhil- 
lings; for the Gne has eighty pounds left, and the other only 


eight.’ | 
G 4 The 
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"The fubfequent little extra& does credit either to the pars 


tiality of the good do¢tor, or to the chaftity of his country- 
women, 


* By cuftom within the barony of Kendal, the widow enjoys 
the whole cuftomary eftate during her widowhood ; or, as others 
fay, during her chaffe viduity. Whether fuch diftinétion ought 
to be admitted, cuftom hath not eftablifhed. Tothe honour of 
the fex, there is no inftance upon record, that we know of, 
wherein that matter hath been contefted.’ 


The remainder of the firft volume treats of the two baronies 
and the different parifhes in Weftmorland, regularly and mi- 
nutely. We have firft a criticifm of the name of the parti- 


_ ‘ cular parifh, which fometimes leaves us where it found us; and 





fometimes contains information—we then find an exa& pedizree 
of all the families, which would tire the patience of Foote’s 
Cadwallader, though he claimed honourable kindred with them ; 
and an account of every thing which is, or which has been re- 
markable, and of fome things which we cannot allow either 
to be, or to have been, fo. We fhall exhibit to our readers, 
before we quit thefe memoirs (for that would be a more pro- 
per name for this -work than Jifory), fpecimens of both 
kinds. ) 

Another objeétion which we have to this work, is its being 
drawn up like a journal—* Defcending from Appleby towards 
the weft, at about a mile’s diftance, we arrive at the village 
of Coleby.? And again—‘ From Barwile advancing towards 
the fouth-eaft, we arrive at Hoff and Drybeck ; which finithes 
our perambulation of the parifh of St. Laurence.’ And again, 


¢ Having thus finifhed what we had to fay concerning the 
town of Kendal and its environs ; we proceed to the other parts 
of this extenfive parith, beginning with Helfington on the South, 
and fo travelling: eaftward through the feveral townfhips and ma- 


nors,, and from thence going about by the north and weft, until 
we arrive where we firft fet out.’ - ae : 


Does not the dignity of quarto call for different language ? 
However, proceed we to our perambulation of the work be« 
fore us. | | | , | 

An exertion of defpotifm, the moft flagrant perhaps which 
js to be found in Englifh ftory, is a ‘proclamation by king 
James againtt tenant rights, publifhed the 28th of July; 
3620. 4 ae 7 
- The epitaph upon Mr. Ralph Tyrer, avicar of Kendal, come 
pofed by himfelf, is whimfical, He died June 4, 1627 


; Lengog 
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¢ London bred mee, Weftminfter fed mee, 
Cambridge {ped mee, my filter wed mee, 

Study taught mee, living fought mee, — 

Learning brought mee, Kendal caught mee, 

Labour prefied mee, ficknefs diftrefled mee, 

Death opprefied mee, the grave poffefled meg, 

God firft gave mee, Chrift did fave mee, 

Earth did crave mee, and heaven would have mee.” ~ 


The fubfequent extra& is a curious {pecimen of the medical 
fimplicity of ancient times. 


* Sir Walter Strickland, knight.—In the 19 Hen. 7. he was 
conftituted by George lord Lumley his fenefchal (or fteward) of 
Kendal for life. 

‘ In the 10 Hen. 8. he had a charter of pardon for all tref- 
paffes and neglect of homage, with a renewal of the grant of 
all the manors and land which his father Walter was found 
feifed of at his. death, and were held of the king in capite. 

¢ This fir Walter was much afflicted with an afthma, which 
gave occafion to the following indenture: ‘* This indenture 
made 26 Apr. 18 Hen. 8. between Sir Walter Strickland, kot. 
of one part; and Alexander Kenet, doctor of phyfic, on the 
other part: Witneffeth, that the faid Alexander permitteth, 

ranteth, and by thefe prefents bindeth him, that he will, with 
he grace and help of.God, render and bring the faid Sir Walter 
Strickland to perfe& health of all his infirmities and difeafes con- 
tained in his perfon, and efpecially ftomach, and lungs, and 
breaft, wherein he has moft difeafe and grief; and over to mi- 
nifter fuch medicines truly to the faid fir Walter Strickland, ia 
fuch manner and ways as the faid Mr. Alexander may make the 
faid fir Walter heal of all infirmities and difeafes in as fhort a 
time as poffible may be, with the grace and help of God. And 
alfo the faid Mr. Alexasider granteth he fhall not depart at no time 
from the faid fir Walter without his licence, unto the time the faid 
fir Walter be perfe&t heal, with the grace and help of God. For 
the which care, the faid fir Walter Strickland granteth by thefe 

refents, binding himfelf to pay or caufe to be paid to the faid 
Mr. Alexander or his afligns zol. fterling monies of good and 
lawful money of England, in manner and form following; that 
is, 5 marks to be paid upon the firft day of May next enfuipg, 
and all the refidue of the faid fum of 26l. to be paid ayes 
parcel as fhail pleafe the faid fir Walter, as he thinks neceffary 
to be delivered and paid in the time of his difeafe, for fuftaining 
fuch charges as the faid Mr. Alexander muft ufe in medicine, 
for'reducing the faid fir Walter to health; and fo the faid pay- 
ment continued and made, to the time the whole fum of zol. 
aforefaid be fully contented and paid. In witnefs whereof, ei- 
ther to thefe prefent indentures have interchangeably fet their 
feals, the day and year abovementioned,”—Sir Walter, never. 
re ae = thelefs, 
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thelefs, died on the gthof January following, as appears by in- 
quifition.’ wath. 


In the chapel of Grayrigg our 4i/forians tell us are thefe three 
lines, ! 
«© Zeal for the houfe of God here you do fee, 
Shining with brighteft beams even to futurity, 
Nay heav’n be th’ reward of all fuch boundlefs charity.” 


To which they fubjoin this note, 


~ € Unto which triplet a wag of dar acquaintance propofes a 
line to be added, to make it run upon all four, viz. 


‘* And the d take the authors of all fuch poetry.” 


A pleafantry which would better become a jeft-book than what 

is called a hiftory. 

. Of Bafebrowne we are told, with all the gravity of hif- 
torians, that—-‘ eagles and ravens fometimes build in this cha- 

pelry ;’ and of Windermere-water that—* water-fowl in great 

plenty refort to this lake ;°——-Faéts too fingular to be omitted. 

It is indeed fomewhat more fingular that in James the fecond’s 
feign, a contefted eleCtion,at Cockermouth, coft Daniel Fle- 
ming, efq. of Rydal, only 20l.—The cockades of an eleétion 
in thefe days amount to twenty times as much! 

Notwithftanding the many whimfical and ridiculous paffages 
in thefe volumes, they certainly have their merit, and contain 
matters which well deferve to be noticed. 

In our next Review we fhall again fpeak of this publication— 
our prefent. account of it will conclude with William Gilpin’s 
infcription on the third bell belonging to the chapel of Crof- 
thwaite. ; 

«* A young man grave in godlinefs, 
William Gilpin by name, 

Gave fifty pounds, to make thefe founds, 
To God’s eternal fame.” ” 


To which, in order to keep our readers in good humour, we 
fhall juft add an inftance of poor Mr. Hilton's frailties, extrafted 
from his daily journal. : 

On Sunday,” fays he in one place, ‘* I vowed to abftain 
from three things during the courfe of the enfuing week [which 
was in Lent], viz. the ufe of women, eating flefh, and drinking 
wine. Bat, alas, the frailty of good refolutions ! I broke them 
all, laid with a girl at the Sandfide, was tempted to eat the wing 
of a fow}, and got drunk at Milnthorp.”’ : , 


[ To be continued. } 
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be Rife, Progre/s, and Prefent State of the Northern Governments 3 
viz. the United Provinces, Denmark, Sweden, Ruflia, and 
Poland. By J. Williams, E/g. 2 wols. gto. 11. 165. boards. 

. Becket. [Concluded, from p. 36.] 


HE fecond volume of this work commences with a brief 
defcription of the empire of Ruffia, and an abftra& of 
its hiftory, after which the author proceeds to give an account 
of the government. According to his reprefentation, there is, 
perhaps, no ftate in the world where the courts of juftice are 
fo corrupt, .and their members fo ignorant, asin the greatelt 
part of the Ruffian dominions. We are informed, that in 
this country, a man who has learning enough to read the 
ukafes or laws, and to write his name, thinks himfelf well 
qualified for occupying an important place in the juridical tri- 
bunals of the nation. Jn refpe& to the adminiftration of juf© 
tice, ftrangers enjoy greater advantages than the natives of 
the empire ; for the latter are judged according to the Roman 
laws, and in a feparate tribunal, chiefly compofed of German 
lawyers. Since the accefflion of the prefent emprefs to the 
throne, the has meditated a reformation of the judicial fyftem 
of the country ; but it feems to be the opinion of Mr. Wil- 
liams, that this laudable’ project can hardly be productive of 
the defired fuccefs. | 
' In point of learning, the Ruffian clergy appear to be on 
a level with the lawyers.. It is reckoned a qualification fufi- 
cient for the clerical office, that a perfon knows a little Latin, 
and is able to read and write, without being acquainted with 
the fundamental principles of religion. A clergyman here, 
according to the law, muft marry a virgin. If his wife dies, 
he muit no longer adminifter the facraments ; and if he mar. 
ries again, he lofes all his ecclefiaftical preferment, 

Our author reprefents the citizens and merchants of Rufiia 
as no lefs unintelligent in trade and commerce, than the two 
clafies abovementioned in the principles of their refpeétive pro- 
feffions, Fraud and difingenuous dealing, we are told, pafs 
among thoile people for addrefs and knowledge of the fyftem 
of trade. Nor can they boaft of more expertnefs in a arts 
and manufactures that have been lately eftablifhed among 
them, in which they generally commence mafters before: they 
are half taught. 

Mr. Williams obferves, that though the Ruffian: dominions 
are at prefent nearly as extenfive as all the other European 
ftates, they do not contain much above eighteen millions of 
people, according to the following computation, made ten 
yeais ago. 
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‘ In the year 1768 it was found that the number.of. males 
who paid the capitation tax were nearly as follows ; merchants 
201,000 ; workmen of different kinds 17,000; farmers who 
contributed to the fupport of the militia 431,030; workmen of 
different kinds whofe parents were unknown 2200; others who 
were not incorporated in the claffes of the different trades 
4500 ; farmers who occupied the crown lands 552.000; flaves 
who were employed in the mines of the crown 65,300 ; other 
flaves of the crown who worked in the mines and at the manue 
faétures of particular perfons 24,150; of the Mahometans and 
idolaters who have lately been converted to the Greek: church 
60,000 ; of the different kinds of Tartars 280,000; ‘the flaves 
of feveral merchants and others who were privileged, and who, 
though they were not proprietors of lends, might have flaves, 
g8co ; flaves who cultivated and occupied the lands that were ap- 
propriated for the fupport of the court 420,000; flaves who cal- 
tivated the lands which appertained to her majefty independently 
of the right of the crown 58,000; flaves who cultivated the 
Jands confifcated to the crown 12,800; flaves of the nobility 
and gentry 3,640,000; flaves who cultivated the lands which 
formerly belonged to the clergy and to the religious houfes 
$96,100 ; other flaves and workmen, not regularly clafled, who 
were employed in menial drudgery upon the public works, and 
as well in the mines and at the manufactures of particular per- 
fons 41000. 
¢ Hence it will be feen that there were fix millions, feven 
hundred and fourteen thoufand, eight hundred and eighty males, 
who paid the capitation ; old men and children were included 
in this calculation, but the women and girls were not ; and there- 
fore, if we double this number, we fhall find thirteen millions, 
four hundred and twenty-nine thoufand fouls : I muft likewife. 
obferve that none of the troops, which at that time were about 
350,000 men, nor any of the nobility, gentry, and clergy of 
the whole empire, who were about 200,000, were incladed in 
this number, as they are not liable to this capitation tax. The 
firangers who refide in the empire, of what profeffion, or of 
what country foever they are, are all exempted from this tax ; 
and fo are likewife the inhabitants of the conquered provinces ; 
namely, of Livonia, Eftonia, Ingria, Carelia, and part of Fin- 
Jand, and of the Ukraine, as well as feveral hords of the Tartars, 
and all the idolatrous people of Siberia, which, vpon a mode- 
rate calculation, will make the number of the inhabitants in the 
Ruffian dominions amount to above eighteen millions ; and by 
comparing the extent of this empire, with that of any other 
ftlate of Europe, with Spain, for example, which is the leaft 
peopled of’any other European kingdom -in proportion to the 
extant of her territories, it will be found that Ruffia, in propor- 
tion to her territories, is five times lefs peopled than Spain, and 
confequently it will be feen that this ftate can never make anj 
great figure in manufactures, while fhe has not inhabitgnts fuk. 
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ficient to cultivate her lands, and to improve the produétions of 
agriculture, the firft and great object of commerce, . 


On the acceffion of Peter the Great, the whole revenues of 
the Ruffian empire did not amount to fix millions of rables, or 
twelve hundred thoufand pounds ; but at the beginning of the 
late war with the Turks, after the emprefs had annexed the 
church lands to the domains of the crown, and the govern- 
ment had impofed fome additional taxes, the public revenues 
were found to be full twenty-eight millions of rubles. This 
augmentation is faid to arife chiefly from the impofts on fo- 
reign merchandize ; notwithftanding which, Mr. Williams is 
‘of opinion, and we think with reafon, that Roffia can never 
become a great commercial ftate, in proportion to her natural 
advantages, as long as her government is fo defpotic, and fub- 
ject to revolutions, On thofe accounts, no merchant will ven« 
ture into extenfive plans of commerce; and hence we find, 
that moft of the foreign merchants at prefent eftablifhed in 
Ruffia, act. only as commiffioners for companies abroad, which 
carry on.the.trade for the Ruflians, who are afraid to enter too 
far into it themfelves, : 

We are-informed that the military force of the Ruffians at 
prefent, exclufive of the Cofacks and Tartars, amounts to 
three hundred and fifty thoufand men; but our author ob- 
ferves, fo great is the extent of their territories, and the num- 
ber of the fortreffes which they have to fupport from Peterf- 
burg to the borders of China, that it is with difficulty they 
can bring a hundred and fifty thoufand into the field to a& of- 
fenfively againft an enemy. With refpect to the fpirit and 
difcipline of this army, Mr. Williams obferves, that * the 
common Roffian foldiers, from a principle of fuperftition, are 
taught to defpife life, and by this means are brought to fiand 
their ground, and keep their ranks, perhaps, equal to any 
troops in the world. 

‘ They are likewife very bold and refolute in attacking > 
and if their generals poffefled that judgment and knowledge 
of military affairs which is neceflary to direct. properly the 
motions of fuch a foldiery, certainly they would be equal 
in every refpect to the beft troops in Europe; but this is 
wanting : merit is not rewarded in Ruffia at prefent as it was 
in the reign of Peter the Great, when a man who fold tarts and 
fruit in the ftreets became chief general of all the Ruffian 
armies as the juft reward of his fuperior abilities :, every thing 
is upon a very different footing from what it was in thofe days ; 
there are many young fops who have the rank of lieutenant- 
general and of general, whofe want of talents and military kill 
can only be equalled by their impertinence and turbulent 
difpofition ; there is now no Peter to keep them in order, and 
te 
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to diftinguifh the man of merit from the blockhead. _ The pre» 
fent emprefs Catherine the Second. does every thing, it is true, 
that a woman of great ‘talents can do in fuch a fituation: but. 
alas! fhe is afraid of their cabals, is often obliged to give 
way'to them, and to fhut her eyes againft many abufes which a 
man of refolution would have immediately rectified. The 
Ruffian guards are become as formidable and turbulent as the 
Strélitzs were when Peter the Firft came to the throne. The 
officers of this corps, which is at prefent at leaft 10,000 men, 
are for the moft part Ruffians, and the fons of the nobility, who 
have great influence and power over the men, and who in two 
hours time can lead them to rebellion, and overturn the whole 
government. Thefe officers, who have a high idea of their own 
merit, the effect of ignorance and pride, muft be managed: 
they demand high ranks and pofts in the army for which they 
are not in any refpect qualified, and the emprefs, to avoid the 
ill effets of their cabals and intrigues, is obliged té comply with 
their requefts ; hence it is that there are fo many bad officers of 
rank in the Ruffian army, and that men of merit are at prefent 
difregarded and overlooked in this country. Thefe regiments 
of guards are the wort troops of all the regulars in the Ruffian 
empire: they have not been in action, as far as I can difcover, 
fince the time of the emperor Peter the Great; fo that now 
they cherifh the idea that they have -no other duty than to 
guard Peterfbourg and the perfon of the fovereign, and, like 
the ancient Strelitzs, to endeavour to overturn the government 
when any bold and audacious villain will put himfelf at their 
head. 


The naval power of Ruffia confifts of at leaft fixty thips of 
the line, and between thirty and forty frigates ; befides about 
a hundred and fifty row-gallies, which they formerly ufed up- 
on the lakes againft the Swedes, and which are ftill ufeful in 
many parts of the Baltic, where it would be dangerous for 
large fhips to enter. But notwithftanding they have all the 
materials for fhip-building, we are told that their dock-yards, 
ftore-houfes, &c. are’very badly provided. 

The late partition of Poland by the three great neighbour- 
ing powers, has been juftly regarded as an enormous violation 
of the rights of that kingdom; yet when we confider the 
wretched fiate of, the people under their former government, 
this event.can hardly be regretted upon the principle of hu- 


manity, as may appear from the following recital. 


« From being a free people, nine tenths of al] the Polifh nation 
are in a ftate of the grofleft ignorance and of the moft abje& flas 
very, and though they are called Chriftians are treated with more 
cruelty than many of the Negro flaves in the Weft-Lndia iflands, 
Every gentleman has a right to give his voice at the election of a 
king; and even to be elected himfelf; but this is one of the fources 
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of all their evils and of the vitiated ftate of the prefent govern- 
ment ; the throne, fince the extinétion of the family of the 
Jagellons, has been always put up to the beft bidder, and as 
there have been few of the Poles rich enough to buy it, it has 
often been fold to ftrangers: the nobility and clergy generally 
defend their liberties againft the king and keep the reft of the 
nation in flavery. The farmers do not cultivate and fow the 
lands for themfelves, but for their lords, to whom they and their . 
Families appertain, and by whom they are bought and fold like 
fo many fheep and catile, and are denied even the common 
rights of humanity ; the confcientious clergy, who are fo ex- 
tremely zealous on account of their religion, make no fcruple to 
kéep their fellow-creatures in this miferable ftate, and are con- 
ftantly taking every advantage to make them more fo: the 
number of thefe farmers conftitute the riches of the nobility ; 
évery farmer is obliged to work four days in the week for his 
lord, and one day for himfelf and for his family; his labour 
produces to his proprietor about four guineas and a half yearly. 
The lord may fell his- farmer to whom he pleafes; if he kills 
him the law condemns him to pay a fine, which is about oné 
pound fterling : but as a gentleman is not dependent upon any 
other perfon, he cannot be judged in any criminal affairs butby 
an aflembly of, the ftates, neither can he be arrefted till after he 
has been judged and condemned, fo that the guilty perfon is ge- 
nerally left unpunifhed. If the farmer killed by a nobleman ap- 

rtained to another lord, the former is obliged to replace him 
by another flave. Great numbers of the nobility are very poor, 
and rather endeavoar to enrich themfelves by commerce ; .they 
put themfelves in the fervice of others who are rich and power- 
ful, condefcepd to do the moft menial offices in the houfes of 
their equals, and give themfelves the titles of electoss of theit 
equals, and give:themfelves the titles of ele€tors of kings ‘and 
of deftroyers of tyrants. ‘To fee the king of Poland in all 
his’: pomp of royal majefly, one would imagine him to be the 
moft abfolute prince in Europe, though he is, ftriftly {peak» 
ing, the leaft fo.’ 

The poor, and thofe who are paft the years of labour, are 
in this country extremely miferable, there being very few pub~ 
lic foundations for their fupport. Their poverty is faid to. be . 
fo great in many parts of the kingdom, that they are ‘obliged 
to live in holes of the earth, to feed upon the fruit and roots 
which grow wild, or upcn the flefli of wild beafts which they 
may take in hunting, and with the fkins of which they cover 
themfelves. 

The conftitution of Poland has been in all ages extremely 
unfavourable to commerce. By the fundamental laws, no 
merchant or manufaurer is at liberty to purchafe any landed 
eftate, or to acquire any real property in the kingdom. Such 
is the pride and ignorance of the nobility and clergy, that they 
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hold thofe induftrious claffes of the people in the greateft cofts 
tempt, and as hardly fuperior to their flaves. Hence the fpi- 


"sit of manufaéture is exceedingly languid, and all the inland 


commerce is carried on by Jews and foreigners, who take every 


opportunity to defraud the Polifh inhabitants. 


‘ The Polith nobility, fays our author, were fo extremely ig- 
norant of their own real interefts, that it was the general opi- 
nion the introduction of the arts and commerce would tend to 
enlighten the people, and to ftir up fuch an emulation among 
them as would make them turbulent and be highly injurious to 
their property, without confidering how much the cultivation 
and improvement of the kingdom by manufactures and com- 
merce would increafe the value of their landed eftates, and at 
the fame time procure them all the neceffaries and even the luxu- 
ries of life from among their fellow-fabje&s at a much cheaper 
rate than they can procure them from foreign ftates.’ 


‘The revenues of the king of Poland formerly arofe from 
certain lands which were vefted in the crown, and from the 
prodtice of the falt-works and the cuftoms, all which never 
exceeded two hundred thoufand pounds a year, and fometimes 
did not amount to the half of that fum. Since the kingdom 
has been divided, the falt-works, with fome of the crown- 
lands, have been feized upon by the emprefs queen of Hun- 
gary, the produce of the cuftom-houfes in Pruffia by the king 
of Pruffia, and another part of the crown-lands, with part of 
the cuftoms of Mohilow, by the emprefs of Ruffia. 

The army confifted ufually of thirty-fix thoufand men, dif- 
tinguifhed into two corps independent of each other, viz. that 
of Poland, which was fixed at twenty-four thoufand, and the 
troops of Lithuania at twelve thoufand ; of the latter of which 
two thirds were cavalry. 

Our author with juftice imputes the calamities of Poland to 
the intolerable oppreffion exercifed by the nobility and clergy, 
the confequence of which was the extinétion of évery principle 
among the people, that could infpire them with the love of 
their country, or animate them to any ufeful purfuit. ~ 


‘ Difmembering, fays he, the provinces of the kingdom, and 
velting the fovereign authority of different diftriéts in different 
perfons, which was heretofore praétifed by feveral kings of Po- 
jand, likewife contributed greatly to weaken the power of the 
crown and to increafe the authority and independency of the 
nobles and clergy. Whenever there is a number of. little inde- 
pendent governments, which are bordering apon fovereignties, 
in a ftate, the government of that ftate will be always weak and 
enervated, and as thofe little governors are generally fo man 
tyrants, who are jealous of each other, the ftate will always be 
agitated like a troubled fea, and exhibit a {cene of confufion and 
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oppreflion. This has always been the cafe in Poland, and will! 
continue fo to be as long as the prefent form of government 
exifts in this kingdom ; for fo long as confederacies are tolerated, 
and there are great numbers of flaves ready to obey the con- 
federates, there will always be ambitious and ill-defigning peo- 
ple enough to keep the government in a conftant fcene of confu- 
fion and difcord. A ftate in fuch a fituation will always be like a 
general whofe army is ready to mutiny; he never will be in a 
condition to defend himfelf againft an enemy, whilft his army is 
in this difpofition, neither can a kingdom fubfilt whofe govern- 
ment is undermining itfelf. Poland has experienced this great 
truth; her own divifions and a vicioufnefs of a part of her in- 
habitants, who would trample under foot the juft rights and pri- 
vileges of the others, have rendered her the prey of her ambitious 
enemies. In the year 1648, when this ftate appeared to be very 
formidable in Europe, her government would have been totally 
deftroyed by the Cofacks and Tartars, if thofe robbers had not 
quarrelled about their plunder. Charles Guftavus and Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden conquered this kingdom with great fa- 
cility with a handful of troops, and if they had taken prudent 
meafures might have eftablifhed what government they thought 
proper, notwithftanding the boafted forces of the nobility ; and 
we have lately feen a fmall body of Ruffian troops difperfe all the 
idle parade of their affociations. Though they have always been 
furrounded with enemies, the nobility and clergy would never 
fuffer any regular military forces to be maintained and properly 
difciplined in the kingdom, fearing that they fhould be a check 
upon their illegal meafures and tyranny: thefe fons of infamy 
and rapine would rather fee their country deftroyed by the Tar- 
tars, Turks, or by any other foreign ftate, than do juftice. to 
their injured fellow-creatures and fubjects : notwithftanding the 
brave Sobeifki fo often faved them when they were at the brink 
of deftruction, andagain placed them upon-a refpeétable footing 
among the other European flates, to fuch a degree of degeneracy 
and corruption were they then arrived, and fo great were their 
divifions and apimofities againit each other, that they refufed 
the crown to his fon in order to give it toa ftranger with whom 
they were almoft totally unacquainted; and when Auguftus, 
from a principle of generofity, attempted to reftore the flate to 
its ancient folendor, they joined his enemies to dethrone him, 
after he had fhewn his benevolent difpofition towards them in the 
government of the ftate, and {pent feveral millions to fave both 
them and their country from plunder and devaflation.’ 


Through the whole of thefe two volumes Mr, Williams has 
delineated diftin@ly the rife and progrefs of each government 5 
and he feems to exhibit a faithful, as well as judicious repre- 
fentation of their prefent ftate. 


Vou. XLV. Fan, 1778, | Lite 
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Letters of certain Fews to Monfeur de Voltaire. 71 vanjlated by ihe 
rev. Philip Lefanu, D.D, 2-vels. 8v0. 105. in boards. Robinfon. 


HEN we confider, that, according to the common com- 

putation, it is 3230 years fince the death of Mofes; that: 
his five books, flyled the Pentateuch, were written in a lane 
guage, which is now but very imperfely underftood; that in 
numberlefs inftances we are unacquainted with the force, the 
beauty, and even the meaning, of his expreffions, the ufe and 
propriety of his inftitations, and the_fingular notions and ca. 
toms of the ancient patriarchs’and Jews; and that he has 
been expofed to peculiar envy, on account of his pretenfions 
to a facred and prophetical charaéter, and more particularly in 
confequence of having been the legiflator and hiftorian of a 
people, who have been defpifed by all other nations; under 
thefe circumftances, we fhall not be furprifed to find, that his 
writings have been mifreprefented and ridiculed by fuperficial 
writers, wits, deifts, and unbelievers. 

The celebrated"M. Voltaire in feveral of his pieces, parti- 
cularly in his Treatife on Toleration, his Philofophical Dic- 
tionary, and his Philofophy of Hiftory, has thrown many af- 
perfions on the Jewifh nation and religion. Befides forme new 
objections, he has produced thofe of Collins, Tindal, and 
others; and, by the help of an inventive genius and a lively 
fiyle, has given them additional force and poignancy. 

The defign of this performance is to wipe, off thofe afper- 

_fions, to remove thofe objections, to make the illuftrious au- 
thor fenfible of his miftakes and mifreprefentations, and to 
engage him to correét them in the next edition of his 
works, 

Thefe letters are faid to have been: written by certain Jews 
of the German and Polifh fynagogue at Amfterdam. They 
are dated from the neighbourhood of Utrecht in 1771, and 
fince that time have gone through three numerous impreffions, 
The prefent tranflation is made from the third, which is im- 
proved by feveral additions. 

The authors are acute and learned writers, They treat their. 
adverfary with great refpe&t; but effeGtually expofe the errors, 
inconfiftencies, falfehoods, and injurious reflections, which are 
to be found in his remarks on the hiftory of the Jews and the © 
writings of the Old Teftament. 

The principal points in debate are the characters and fub- 
{tances ufed for writing in the time of Mofes, and the pofibility 
of his writing the Pentateuch, the ftory of the golden calf, the 
expence of the tabernacle, the Ifraclites that were flain on ac- 
count of the Moabitifl women and the worthip of Baal-peor, 
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toleration under the Hebrew government, the number of wo-, 
men and cattle taken from the Madianites, the Mofaic laws, 
the travels of Abraham, the origin of circumcifion, the riches 
of Solomon, and the progrefs of arts and fciences among the 
Jews. © Pi 

Though thefe topics have been frequently difcuffed, yet thefe 
learned Hebrews have placed fome of them in a new light, and 
fuggefted many obfervations, which will afford pleafure and fa- 
tisfaGion to all impartial enquirers. 

In order to prove, that it was impoffible for Mofes to write 
the Pentateuch, M. Voltaire obferves, that Collins, Tindal, 
Shaftefbury, Bolingbroke, and others, have alleged, that in 
thofe ages men had no other way of committing their thoughts 
to writing, but by engraving them upon polifhed ftone, brick, : 
lead, or wood; that the Chaldeans and Egyptians had no 
other method, &c. 


On this argument one of thefe learned Jews makes the fol- 
lowing remarks : 


‘ Suppofing men did not yet know the ufe of colours for 
writing, or did not praétife it, by what authority do thofe critics 
confine the fubftances, on which writing might be engraved, to 
ftone, wood, or metals? What reafon have they to doubt that 
in Egypt it was engraved on the infide bark of certain trees? 
And upon the leaves of the palmstree? As has been long prac- 
tifed in the Indies and in China. 

‘ But ’tis too little to fay that their principle is uncertain, I 
fhall add that the contrary is no way doubtful ;.and it is not I, 
but the learned count de Caylus who will inform you. 

“‘ Itis clear, fays he, that as foon as writing was found out, 
it was laid on every thing that could receive it.” ‘Therefore the 
firft writers wrote not only on ftone, metals, or wood, but upon 
every thing that could receive writing. This is the didtate of 
reafon, improved by an acquaintance with the arts, and which 
‘no man of good fenfe will deny, if fome private intereft does 
not {way him to maintain the contrary. ‘‘ The fubftances, adds 
the illuftrious academician, have varied according to times and 
countries. It may however be affirmed that the moft common 
fubftance, and the lighteft for carriage, claimed the preference 
in a thing fo neceflary.”” Without doubt all nations would 
have preferred fuch fubftances. But by a whim inconceivable in 
any other country, the Egyptians and the Chaldeans, precifely in 
the time of Mofes, did quite the contrary. ‘This wife people 
preferred fubftances, fo uncommon, fo hard, and fo difficult of 
carriage, that it is paft conception, how any work of moderate 
length could have been written on them! 

« But further, even fuppofe your principle as true as it is 
falfe: fuppofe it was an inconteftible fact, that “in the time 
of Mofes, the only manner of writing was to engrave our 
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thoughts on polifhed ftone, brick, lead, or wood,” would it 
follow from this, that Mofes could not be the author of the Pen- 
tateuch? We allow that it would have been difficult te engrave - 
it on polithed ftone or on burned bricks = but what impofhibility 
metaphyfical, phyfical or moral, could there be in his engraving 
it on foft brick, or if that was'inconvenient, on lead, and if lead 
failed, on wood? | 

_* Jn the time of Mofes, fay thofe learned critics, they had 
no cther way of writing but in hieroglyphicks, and therefore 
they could only write the fubftance of thofe things, which they 
thought worthy of being tranfmitted to pofterity, and could never 
form regular hiftories in detail.” 

* But firft, is it very certain that in the time of Mofes, the 
only method of: writing was hieroglyphical ? The fingularity of 
an opinion is not a title which di/penfes the propofer from ad- 
ducing proofs: where are the proofs of your writers? 

¢ We have fome proofs on the contrary, and I think good 
ones, that even the alphabetical charafters were known *, Sach 
are the novelty of your opinion, and the antiquity of our’s: 
this is a kind of poffefion which is valid againit vague conjec- 

tures and groundlefs affertions. ‘There is an improbability in 

our fyftem, that Mofes, who according to you wrote at leaft 
his chief laws and the moft interefting events in the hiftory of his 
people, fhould: have done it in hieroglyphics, which aré made 
up moftly of the figures of men and animals. He according to 
you, had forbad (forbidden} the engraving any figure, and maft, 
as other learned men fay, have known that the abufe of thofe 
characters had been one of the fources of Egyptian idolatry, 
And laftly, it is improbable that characters very different from 
thofe which were employed by the legiflator and confecrated by 
_ God himfelf fhould have been fubftituted in the place of thefe 

latter, without the leaft trace of this remarkable change having 
been left, in our writings or our tradition. 

‘ To thefe proofs, which relate immediately to us, add the 
teftimony even of prophane hiftory. This informs us that al- 
moft all nations have looked on the invention of letters as of 
the moft remote antiquity; thatthe Affyrians and Chaldeans 
thoaght them as ancient as their empire; that the Egyptians 
pretended their Thor, or fome of his children, were the in- 
ventors of them ; “** they, fays the celebrated Warburton, who 
never afcribed the invention of any thing to their gods of which 
they knéw the origin; that thefe people, in all whofe fciences 
Mofes was inftruéted, had a political and a facerdotal alphabet, 
even in the times of their ancient kings ; that Cecrops and Cad- 
mus, one of whom is fuppofed to have lived before the Jewith le- 
giflator, and the other to have been his cotemiporary, conveyed 





'* See Remarks on the Origin of Alphabetic Writing, Crit, Rev. 
Vol, ll.” p. 334 : 
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even then- the knowledge of alphabetical characters into 
Greece, &c. &c. 

« All thofe traditions concerning the antiquity of letters, tras 
ditions fo ancient, fo univerfal, and which agree fo well with 
our facred writings, muft certainly have had fome foundation, 
and deferve fome credit, if not in every minute particular, yet 
in fubftance. ~ Even the uncertainty and variety of opinions or 
this difcovery, and the difficulty, or rather impoffibility, fiot- 
withftanding all the refearches of the learned, of affigning a 
period to it, fhew. inconteftably that it runs back to the mo 
diftant ages. Are not thefereafons, fir, plaufible enough, againift 
an affertion which is deftitute of proofs ? | 

‘ Therefore it is not certain that in the time of Mofes the only 
way of writing was hieroglyphical.’ 


The author proceeds to fhew, that the following point is 
not more clear, viz. that with the help of hieroglyphics he 
could not have written the Pentateuch. . 


* We fhall begin by obferving that the charaGters of reprefen- 
tative and hierog!yphical writing underwent fucceflively divers 
changes. Firft, objets, fuch as they were feen in nature, were 
painted in a clumfy way, and this was probably the firft manner 
of writing of the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, Chinefe, &c. &e. 
and this is ftill the manner of fome American nations. After- 
wards thefe objeéts were no longer painted in full, they juft drew 
the contour of fome of their principal parts. And lafily, they 
confined themfelves to thofe lines which were the fitteft for de- 
‘feribing them. Such is ftill the writing of the Chinefe, as the 
learned tell us; and it feems to have been that of molt nations, 
until, by an happy effort of genius, men thought of deferibing 
no longer the objetts, but the figns of their conceptions, *thatis, 
‘the words which recall them to our minds. 

‘ Let us now fuppofe, what you have in no wife proved, that 
Mofes really knew none but the hieroglyphical characters of the 
firft fort, was it impoffible for bim to write, by the help of 
them, fuch ahiftory of the Pentateach,- which is an abridgment, 

_and confined to things neceflary ?, The. Mexicans were not ac- 
ghainted with any other reprefentative kind of writing but the 
firft ; and yet they had their hiftory, which ran from the time 
they entered that country, uatil the Europeans came and con- 
quered them, and this hiftory comprehended their laws, the re- 
gulations of their police, the particulars of their government, &c. 
&c. And why could not the Hebrew legiflator write fuch an 
hiftory with the fame charaers. 

‘ Now if it was not impoffible to have regular hiftories, and 
of acertain lenpth, with the firft kind of reprefentative writing, 
was it sot flill much lefs fo with the fecond kind, and full 
lefs again with the third; that is, the running bieroglyphicks? 
Have not the Chinefe regular hiftories in detail? And yet their 
writing, as we have hewn, is in the third hieroglyphical man- 
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ner, Or comes very near to it. Now what proofs can your critics. 
produce to fhew that Mofes did not know the fecond, or even the 
third kind of hieroglyphical writing ? 

‘ Therefore, even fuppofing that in the time. of Mofes hiero- 
glyphical characters were ufed, and alphabetical ones unknown, 
it was not impoffible for him to write the Pentateuch.’ 


In appofition to the hiftory of the golden calf, M. Voltaire 
alledges, that chemiftry, in its higheft ftage of perfeétion, can- 
not reduce gold to potable powder. Thefe Jewifh writers 
reply: Stahl, the celebrated chemift, affirms, that the falt~of 
tartar mixed with fulphur, diffolves gold fo as to reduce it to 
a potable powder. The author of a work, called the Origin 
of Laws, Sciences, and Arts, afferts, that Natron, a fubftance 
known in the Eaft, and more particularly near the Nile, pro- 
duces the fame effect ; that Mofes, who had been inftruéted in 
all the fciences of the Egyptians, was very well acquainted with 
the whole power of its operation; and that he could not have 
devifed'a better method of punifhing the treachery of the 
Ifraelites, than by obliging them to drink this powder ; be- 
caufe gold rendered potable in this manner, has a deteftable 
talte. Baron, Macquer, Le Fevre, and other eminent chemifts, 
agree, that nothing is more certain than the poffibility of this 
operation, and that we can no longer entertain the leaft doubt 
of the matter. 

It was impoffible, fays Voltaire, for any artift to make a 
ftatue of gold in lefs than three months. Our authors affert, 
that they have confulted feveral workmen upon this occafion, 
and that thofe artifts have aflured them, that the operation 
might be performed in three days, or in a lefs time, in pro- 
portion to the fize and fimplicity of the ftatue. 

M. Voltaire, with the writers abovementioned, thinks it ex- 
traordinary, that Aaron, who was the moft guilty of all, fhould 
have been rewarded for that very crime, for which the reft 
underwent a dreadful punifhment, by being appointed high 
prieft. 


‘ The tranfereflion of Aaron was certainly. grievous and abo- 
minable ; but I pray you noble-criticks, Bolingbrooke, Tin- 
Gall, Collins, &c. confider the circumftances he finds himfelf in. 
On one fide, he is as ignorant as the other Hebrews, whether 
his brother willever return, and whether God, whois now filent, 
will ever again deign tofpeak tohis people. On the other hand, 
heis hurried, he i is imperioufly commanded.~ <* Up, fay they, 
make us gods.” In vain he ftrives to calm their fpirits,-and to keep 
them faithful to their duty. He knows their violent and im- 
petuous character. O fublime philofophers ! your fouls, intrepid 
and ftrangers to fear, would perhaps have remained unfhakgn 
in thefe circumiances, met a weal mind might have been 
daunted 
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daunted without a miracle. Al! hearts are not poffeffed of that 
intrepid courage, which philofophy infpires. 

‘* He fhoald have died,” you fay, in another place. He 
fhould, nobody difputes it. But do we always act as we fhould? 
And do we pretend to fay that he was innocent? 

«* Aaron, the moft guilty of all.”” Whotold you this? Did 
you read his heart? How do you know but the dread of vio- 
lence, his relutance in yielding to it, and the bitternefs of his 
repentance rendered him more worthy of being fpared than the 
reft ? 

‘ He tranfgreffes, but repentance foon follows the tranfgreffion. 
The fincerity of his forrow, and the prayers of his brother, dif- 
arm the Lord, who was preparing to exterminate him, with the 
reft of the guilty. Ele obtains his pardon, and fome time after is 
raifed to the facerdotal office. This is what your writers call, 
** being rewarded for his crime.” You mutt allow, fir, that 
althcugh this expreffion has the merit of energy, yet it has not 
entirely that of juftnefs,’ | 


Here our authors very properly obferve, that it is impoflible 
the relation of Aaron’s tranfgreffion and of the adoration of 
the calf could have been added to the books of Mofes. 

Who, fay they, could have added the tranfgreffion of 
Aaron? it could not have been an author not of the facer- 
dotal order: the priefts, the guardians of the facred writings 
would not have fuffered it. It could not have been one of 
that order. It is utterly incredible that the priefts fhould have 
corrupted the records of their religion to difhonour themfelves 
without reafon, by difhonouring their chief and father. With 
refpect to the people’s adoration of the golden calf, if this is 
an apochryphal faét, added to the books of Mofes, when, by 
whom, and how was it done? It is not conceivable, that this 
forger could have any intereft to caft a blemifh on his an- 
ceftors and his nation; or that this forgery could be committed 
without deteétion and abhorrence. 

What M. Voltaire fays concerning toleration among the 
Jews is particularly difcuffed in thefe letters. The authors 
fhew, that the facts he quotes from their facred hiftory, are 
either foreign to the queftion, or falfly reprefented, or that 
they happened in times of anarchy, captivity, or general cor- 
ruption; that moft of the inftances he produces, prove no- 
thing, or militate againit himfelf; that the Jewith legiflation 
was of neceffity intolerant, but not the only intolerant one, 
and that this feverity was better conducted among them, than 
amongit other nations. On this occafion many inftances of 
want of toleration among the ancients are produced, efpecially 
among the Greeks and Romans. 
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‘ The decree of Diopythes, commanding, that they fhould 
be impeached, who denied the exiftence of the gods, the pro= 
fecutions commenced againft Protagoras, the reward Offered 
for the head of Diagoras, the dangers of Alcibiades, the flight 
of Ariltotle, the banifhment of Stilpo, Anaxagoras with dif- 
ficulty efcaping death, Afpafia owing her life to the tears and 
eloquence of Pericles, all the philofophers profecuted for hav- 
ing written or fpoken againft the gods of the country, .a 
prieftefs executed for having introduced ftrange gods, Socrates 
condemned to drink hemlock, becaufe he was accufed of not 
acknowledging the gods of the ftate: thefe are faéts, which 
atteit too ftrongly the intolerance and feverity of the laws con- 
cerning worfhip, even in the moft humane and polifhed nation 
of Greece, to leave any doubt of the matter. 

The Roman laws were no lefs clear and fevere in this refpe&. 
Decs peregrihos ne colunto, “ ftranze gods fhall not be wor- 
fhipped.” A tolerating government does not exprefs itfelf in 
this manner. Follow the hiftory of this great people and you 
will find the fame prohibitions given by the fenate, upon fe- 
veral occafions. See Liv. iv. 30. xxv. 1. xxix, 16. Val. Mex 
imus, iii. 1. «This intolerance was continued under the em- 
perors3 witnefs the councils of Maecenas to Auguftus againft 
thofe, who fhould introduce, or honour in Rome other gods 
than thofe of the empire; witnefs the Egyptian fuperftitions 
proferibed under this emperor, and under Tiberius; the Jews 
banifhed, if they would not renounce their religion : but-wit- 
nefs, above all, the perfecutions of the Chriftians under Nero, 
Domitian, Maximian, Dioclefian, and even undet Trajan, and 
M. Aurelius, . 

More examples yet might have been quoted, efpecially in 
reafoning againft M. Voltaire; for example, Abraliam perfe- 
cuted for the fake-of religion by Nembrod ; Zoroafter waging 
war againft the king of Touran, in order to make him cone 
form to the worfhip of fire; the oath, which every citizen of 
Athens took to defend his religion, and to conform to it with- 
out referve; Aifchylus condemned and led to exeeution for hav- 
ing fpoken ill of the gods; the Epicurean philofophers ba- 
nifhed from two cities, becaufe they corrupted the morals of 
the citizens by their maxims and examples ; tné works of Cre- 
mutius Cordus burnt by order of the fenate,; &c. which added 
to the others ovr authors produce, entirely fabvert M. Vol- 
taire’s affeftion, that there is ‘no inftance i in hiftory of a phi- 
lofopher’s having oppoted the will of the prince and of the go- 
vernment. 

Thefe writers have fuggefted many fenfible remarks on the 
Jewith laws; and the comparifon they have drawn between 
them, 
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them, and the Jaws of modern nations, will contribute to give 
us a higher opinion of the Mofaic code, than is generally en- 
tertained. - We fhall fubjoin two or three fhort examples. 


‘ Mofes fays, ‘¢ If a man fmite the eye of his fervant or the 
eye of his maid, and_if he {mite out his man-fervant’s tooth or 
his maid-fervant’s tooth, he fhall let them go free for the fake 
of the eye or the tooth.” You, gentle and humane nations, 
fay to your negroes, “* that they are-men like you, redeemed 
with the blood of that: Ged, who died for them as well as for 
you. And after this you make them work like beafts of burthen, 

- you feed them ill,!and if they attempt to run away, you Cut off 
one of their legs,’dnd you oblige them to turn a fugar-mill, after 
giving them a wodden one.” : 

‘ Oor code fays, * there fhall be no whore [that~is, no wo- 
man devoted to proftitution, like the courtezans in the temple 
_ of Venus at Corinth] of the daughteys of Ifrael.” All your ci- 
ties are full of them; and if we are to believe your wife men, 
there ought to be public endowments for them, and their calling 
ought to be held honourable. dead qgnigs 

© Itfays, ‘¢ he that is emafculated fhalf not enter into the con- 
pregation of the Lord.” And Philo affirms that death was the 
punifhment appointed for thus mutilating a mah. But you mu- 
tilate your children ‘* to make moficians of them for the pope’s 
chapel,” and .you poft up in your towns’ advertifements in- 
Ankeny the public, where the beft operators in this way may be 
found. ~~ / : 

‘ You laugh at the particulars, into’ which Mofes enters for 
keeping wholefome air in our camps and cities, and cleanlinefs 
about our houfes and perfons; at the ablutions he prefcribes 
after having touched dead bodies; at the attention he recom- 
mends to us to cover the blood of flaughtered animals, &c. ’Tis 
true your laws lay no fuch troublefome obfervances on you. No, 
but the moft pubjic places in your capitals prefent us with a 
fhocking fpeétacle af the carcafes of animals cut up’; the blood 
flows from ftreet to ftreet, and the dead infect the living even 
in your temples, 

* A contagious diftemper raged in Paleftine and the neigh- 
bourhood ; the wife precautions of our legiflator prevented its 
communication’; and your fathers by obferving thefe, at laft 
kept off this fcourge. A ftill more deftructive contagion mows 
down the flower of your youth, and you have no other fecret for 
curing it, but to give it to yourfélves, and your only method of 
preférving yourfelves from it is to fpread it.” 

Our authors do not mean, in this laft paragraph, -to- con- 
demn the praGtice of inoculation. , They would only give the 
preference to Mr. Paulet’s prefervative method, which is the 
fame as that of Mofes againit the Icprofy. And» they tell us, 
-that an eminent phyfician is preparing to ftrengthen it by new 
‘experiments, : 

M, Yol- 
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M. Voltaire fays, the Jews were a wretched nation, ever ig 
norant and vulgar, ftrangers to the arts, and the moft fuper- 
ftitious of all people. “The fons of Jacob thus apologize for 
their forefathers, , 


«© The Hebrews were a vulgar people.” Do you think, fir, 
that no nations are worthy of efteem but polifhed nations, fuch as 
the Athenians, and the French ? What do you think then of 
thofe renowned people the Cretans, the Spartans, were they 
wretched nations ? 

«¢ Strangers to the arts.” Does it become you, a writer of 
the eighteenth century, to charge the ancient Hebrews with ig- 
norance? A people, who, whilft your barbarous anceftors, whilft 
even the Greeks and Latins wandering in the woods, could 
{carcely procure for themfelves cloathing, and'a fettled fubfift- 
ence, already poffeffed all arts of neceffity, and fome alfo of 
mere pleafure ; who not only knew how to feed and: rear cattle, 
till the earth, work up wood, ftone, and metals, weave cloath, 
dye wool, embroider’ ftuffs, polifh and engrave on precious 
ftones, but who, even then, adding to manual arts thofe of 
tafte and refinement, furveyed land, appointed their feftivals ac- 
cording to the motion of the heavenly bodies, and ennobled 
their folemnities by the pomp of ceremonies, by the found of 
ihftruments, mufic, and dancing; who even then committed to 
writing the hiftory of the origin of the world, that of their own 
nation, and of their anceftors ; who had poets and writers tkilled 
in all the fciences then known, great and brave commanders, a 
pure worfhip, juft laws, a wife form of government; in fhort, 
who is the only one, of all ancient nations, that has left us au- 
thentic monuments of genius and of literature, Can this nation 
be juftly charged with ignorance ?’?— 

‘© The moft fuperftitious of all people.” Either you are ab- 
fent, fir, or you do not fpeak ferioufly. You certainly forget 
the Greeks, with their abfurd theogony, and their adulterous, 
ravifhing, plundering gods, &c, the Egyptian worthipping goats 
and monkies, and offering incenfe to cats and crocodiles, to 
leeks and onions; the Romans conful]ting the facred chickens on 
the fate of battles, and confecrating ftatues to the god Fart, al- 
tars to Terror, and temples to Fever; the Perfian proftrate be- 
fore fire, covering his mouth witha veil, left he fhould conta- 
minate it with his breath, and rubbing himfelf over with the 
urine of an ox, as a purification; the Indian flanding whole 
months on one leg, his arms extended, his neck inclined, or 
driving large nails into his buttocks, and dying with refign- 
ation, holding a cow’stailin his hand. You forget all the na- 
tions of antiquity paying religious worfhip to wood and ftone, 
fearching for future events in the.courfe of the heavenly bodies, 
and in the flight of birds, confulting foothfayers, interrogating 
the dead, applying to enchanters, trembling before forcerers, &c. 
in a word, given up to the moft abfurd and atranagens fuper- 
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ftitions. And even if their fuperftitions had been merely ridi- 
culous and abfurd, but they had many befides which were im- 
pure and cruel ! How many nations thought they honoured their 
gods by infamousdebauchery and fhocking facrifices, in which 
their. fellow-creatures or their own children ferved as viétims ? 
All thefe ridiculous and abominable fpecies of fuperftition tole- 
rated, authorifed by their laws, and which amongft them formed 
a part of publick worfhip, were exprefly forbidden to the Jew by 
his law; and yet you charge him with having been the moft f{u- 
perititious of all men! If we judge of this people as we ought to 
do, by its worfhip and its laws, it has been certainly lefs tainted 
with fuperftition than any other ancient people.’ 

In this manner thefe learned Jews have endeavoured to vin- 
dicate their nation, their legiflator, and their ancient writings ; 
and we muft confefs, that, though there are difficulties and 
objections ftill remaining, we have read their apology with 
pleafure. We are indeed fo far from joining M. Voltaire in 
wifhing to expofe the charaéter of the Jewith legiflator, that we 
fhould rejoice to fee it raifed above all exceptions: not merely 
becaufe the Pentateuch is admitted into our canon of {cripture, 
but on account of his hiftory, which, in our eftimation, is in- 
finitely more valuable than that of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Livy, in fhort, of any other Greek or Roman writer, as it 
comprehends an interval of 2552 years, which, without it, 
would have been a blank in the annals of time, a period of 
utter darknefs and oblivion, 
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Letters to the King, from an old patriotic. Quaker, lately deceafed, 


8vo. 25. 6d. fewed, Baldwin. 


HE charafer in which this author writes, is peculiarly fa- 
vourable to his purpofe, uniting in its idea that fimplicity 
of manner which exclades the imputation of artifice, and is.the 
beft calculated for qualifying the unreferved freedom of a fub- 
jetin a public addrefs to his fovereign. But a nominal dif- 
tinction, however privileged, we fhould not confider as worthy 
of any regard, were it not fupported by the more effential in- 
dications of candour and benevolence ufually afcribed to the 
fe&t, and which, it muft be admitted, this author appears to 
poffefs. : 

The correfpondence begins with the following letter, on the 
delicate fituation of princes. 

© To George the Third, King of Great Britain and the do- 
minions thereunto belonging, one of the peoplecalled Quakers 
wifheth all happinefs in foul, body, and eftate. 

*:Patriots di€tate to kings, and aflume the name merely 
that my adyice may have the more dignity and weight. Nor 
}>* 4 do 
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de I approach the. throne either with fear or trembling, but 
with a heart full of confidence in thy docility and attention. 

‘ It is not the province of one mortal to know the thoughts 
of another; but the countenance is often an index to the mind; 
and Heaven has marked thee with diftinétion infinitely prefer’ 
able to all the enfignia of royalty—rhbe exterior of an bone! man. 

«In the entry, it may be proper to obferve that it will be as 
much for thy convenience as for mine, to forget but a few mos 
ments where and what thou art. I afk nothing more to the 
faccefs of my propéfal. The fycophants and fpanie!s who 
_ fawn, uncover, and kneel in thy prefence, may fometimes in- 
fluence thee to think thyfelf more than man, while the invidi- 
ous and lefs fuccefsful rivals of thy favour; would have us be- 
lieve thee to be Jéfs. For my part, I with to find thee only in 
the full and liberal exercife of all thofe powers and faculties, 
which God has given thee, with thine ears unoccupied, thy 
heart unbiaffed, and thy mind open to conviétion, 

‘I muft be free to confider thee fimply as one of the bre- 
thren and friends, which would to God thou wert. This idea 
will be no degradation of thee, and will, befides, give a loofe 
to my whole heart, which in truth is as full of affeAtion for thee 
and thine, as thou can’ft wifh. Truft me, it wiii be no blot 
on the annals of thy reign, when both of us are reclaimed by 
Jour mother earth, that a poor, obfcure Quaker had the ho- 
 nefty, amidft the tumult of the people, to lift up his voice 
from afar; and that the greateft of kings, by deigning him a 
hearing, fhewed himfelf alfo to be among the beft of men, 

‘ As highly as thou art exalted above thy fellow creatures, it 
becomes thee to underftand a little of their minds. Providence, 
as thou well knoweft, hath placed thee on an eminence to watch 
the intereft of others with fympathy and tendernefs, not to look 
down upon any with indifference or contempt; and it is not 
Jefs happy for thee than for them, that thou art fo deeply con- 
cerned in their fentiments. Thou mighteft, otherwife, like 

many unfortunate princes of immortal infamy, have precipi- 
tated thyfelf into immediate wretchednefs and lafting difgrace ; 
-but,whilit thy only glory is in the love and loyalty of a popul- 
-ous, powerful, and undivided kingdom, while thy greatnelfs is 
their happinefs, and their liberties the fole obje& of all thy mi- 
iftrations,. the ‘crown fhall flourifh on thy head and defcend 
with honour to thy fon. 

-¢ It deferves to be engraven on thy heart, as the firft and beft 
of all maxims, ‘* that our civil and religious privileges are the 
only ftaple pillars of thy throne, and that out profperity is thy 

fole fecurity.’. Thou art to us what the head is to the body, 
iia I and 
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and haft. all the reafon in the world to fufpect thyfelf, whenever 
not fenfibly affe&ed. with our minuteft complaints. 

‘ € Thou can’ft not, therefore, in the prefent critical pofture of 
affairs, be indifferent to our opinions, It is well known how 
rudely and roundly thou and thy fervants are cenfured, for car- 
rying on a bloody and expenfive war againft the Friends, and 
others in America. Far be it from one of the fuffering, perfe- 
cuted, and depreffed brethren, to join the children of this 
world in waging their intemperate tongues againft the Lord’s 
anointed. Nor have I the vanity to expect that from thee, 
which thou haft denied to thoufands: much lefs that my ad- 
vice fhould be followed in oppofition to that of thy parliament 
and privy council. I am old enough to know what. influence 
the voice of a private individual generally has on thofe in a 
public ftation ; but, whatever fhould be the confequence, thou 
fhalt moft certainly hear from me, what thou never didft, nor 
ever can hear from fuch as have an intereft in deceiving 
thee.” 

The fubfequent Letters are employed on the following fubjeés 
refpedtively ; on the religious fyftem of the Quakers, and how 
it regulates their manners; on the religion of the world as it 
operates on various fafhionable profeffions in fociety; on our 
national profperity at the commencement of the prefent reign ; 
on the difficulties infeparable from a continuance of the.war ; 
on augmenting the ftrength and heightening the clamour of 
oppofition ; on the importance of a prince’s underftanding the 
real condition of his people ; on the immoral tendency of the 
prefent commercial {pirit; on the infidious policy of France, 
and the probability of a French war; on the dilatory and im- 
politic manner in which our colonial war has been hitherto 
conduéted ; on their fyftem of politics to whom every meafure 
of adminiftration is equally obnoxious ; on the principle of re 
fiftance inherent in the Englifh conftitution ; on the diftrefsful 
fituation to which we arg at prefent reduced ; on extent of tere 
ritory. as inimical to the profperity of the ftate; on the impro- 
bability of fubjugating the rebels; on the bad confequences in- 
évitable from the fuccefs of our arms; on the neceffity of an 
immediate accommodation; on what the moft political mea- 
fures to be adopted are, on the fuppofition we were conquerors ; 
en political writers ; on the profpect of a general reformation. 

We have been the more gratified in the perufal of thefe Let- 
ters, as the author feems not to be inlifted on the fide of any 
party, and expreffes an honeft indignation at the faétious oppo- 
fition to government, which fo unfortunately diftinguithes the 
prefent times, He difcovers fuch an appreRenfion. however, 
tefpeing the pernicious confequences of the prefent warto the 
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mother country, that we cannot entirely acquit him of a latent 
predilection for the colonifts. » But let it be acknowledged that 
his opinions and arguments are confiftent with the pacific dif- 
pofition of that.feét of. which he profeffes himfelf a member ; 
and that while he has fuggefted many important and judicious 
obfervations, he has neither addreffled the throne with the en- 
thufiafm of a religious, nor the more’ offenfive petulance of a 
political zealot...._He has equally: avoided adulation and arro- 
gance, and his. ftile is polithed without deviating from the 5 
chafte fimplicity of his character. | 











- Obfervations and Conjefures on the Nature and Properties of Light, 


and on the Theory of Comets, By William Cole, 80. zs. ' 
Robinfon. | 


€ OF all the Operations of nature, fays this writer, that” 

have engaged the attention of philofophers, none have 
been more clearly explained, or more fatisfaf&torily accounted 
for, than thofe which relate to light and colours. ‘The theory 
eftablifhed by Sir Ifaac Newton, upon the folid bafis of experi- } 
ment and fact, feems to carry with it fuch force of convition, 
as is fcarce pofflible to be refifted by an unprejudiced enquirer 
after truth. Objections however have been often ftarted againft 
this, as well as the other difcoveries of our great philofopher ; 
and of late fome opinions feem to have been gaining ground 
relating to this doftrine, which ftrike at its root, or at leaft tend 
to involve it in confiderable obfcurity, 

* My defign in the following papers is, to examine the force 
of thefe objeGtions, and this chiefly, in order to introduce fome 
obfervations and conjectures which either arife from: the New- 
tonian theory, or at leaft tend to confirm and illuftrate it. 
Premifing however, that fuch of them as do not appear to be 
fufficiently warranted by experiment, I would with the reader 
to confider as Ayporbe/es merely, till they fhall be either eftablifh- 
ed or exploded by further experiments,’ 

Mr. Cole then mentions what feems to have been Sir Ifaac 
Newiton’s idea of the nature of light. And after fpecifying fe- 
parately fome objections that have been ftarted, and fome novel 
opinions that have been broached, he delivers, in a plain, mo- 
deft manner, his defence againft the former, and his examina« 
tion of the latter. The particulars which he chiefly animad- 
verts upon, are fuch as thefe: That of an univerfal ple- 
num. That the particles of the ztherial medium and thole of 
light and heat, are the fame... That light is not matter, but 
only an affection of it, ora vibratory motion propagated in the ° 
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particles of matter. And feveral.other things that have appeare 
ed as objections. His examinations of thefe pofitions, although 
they may not figgeft the opinion of great erudition; are yet 
delivered in fuch a manner.as difcavers a modeit difpofition, with 

a fufficient degree of penetration and knowledge of the fubje& 

of his enquiries. In his examination of fome objeGions made 

from the opinion that light has been confidered as a continued 

medium, that in fuch cafe its amazing velocity and great, 
quantity of matter muft produce very fenfible momentum, &c. 

he has the following.ingenious reflefions, ‘ Light, then, I 

apprehend, poffeffes none of-the properties of a Auid; but con- 

fifts of folid bodies, or particles of matter, proje@ed from the 

luminous body, and fucceeding each other in right lines. For 

if light were a fluid, the rays or ftreams, muft, according to 

the foregoing objeétion, certainly obftru@ each other in their 

paflage. The fame objeGion would alfo obtain, if the parti- 

cles that compofe a ray of light be fuppofed. to follow inftanta- 

neoufly, or to be contiguous to each other.. Now there. are 

many obfervations which firongly incline.us to think, that they 

do not follow inftantaneoufly, but fucceed each other at. cons 

fiderable diftances. 

‘ In the firft place, the great Author of Nature has fo formed 
our organs of fight, that the inftantaneous fucceffion of the 
particles in a ray of light is not neceffary to produce diftin& 
vifion, For the imprefions made by a ray of light upon the 
retina, and communicated from thence to the brain through 
the optic nerve, are of a Jafting nature; and therefore if a fe- 
cond particle fucceeds before the impreffion made by the fist 
ceafes, the vifion will be as diftin& asif the fucceflion werein- 
ftantaneous. Now as the all-wife Author of our being has 
made no part of our frame without its ufes, it is reafonable to 
fuppofe, that this would not have been the conftruétion of the. 
organ, if there had been no necefflity for it ; and it does. not ap- 
pear, that there would be any fuch neceffity, if the particles of 
light, were contiguous, or fucceeded each other inftantaneoufly, 
Therefore we may with great reafon conclude, that the parti- 
cles do in fa& fucceed each other at confiderable diftances. 

¢ But it will be worth while to examine this matter further, 
and endeavour to find out, nearly, the diftances. at which the. 
particles may fucceed.; and this may be done by the following 
ealy and fimple experiment. Let a burning coal be moved 
round in. the circumference of a circle, with fuch a velocity as 
to make one. revolution in about one fourth of a fecond.of time, 
then a beholder, will, fee.an entire circle of, fire 5 confequently 
the impreffions, on the retina continue during. one revolution of 
the coal, or about: one fourth of a fecond of time, _ Hence it 


. appears, 
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appears, that if the particles of light fueceed each other every 
quarter of a fecond, the vifion will be diftin&. But we will 
fappofe the particles to fucceed much quicker, and to ftrike the 
retina an hundred times in a fecond, ‘or fix thoufand times in a 
minute. Now as light is about feven minutes in paffing from 
the fun to the earth, or about eighty one millions of miles, we 
find, that, according to this fuppofition, the particles will fuc- 
ceed each other at a diftance of near two thoufand miles. 

‘ If then we confider the particles of light as fucceeding each 
other at this diftdnce, the greateft part, if not all, of Mr. Bry- 
done’s objetions entirely vanifh. ‘For though the fucceffion in 
refpeg to time be almoft inftantaneous, yet the diftance of the 
particles from each other being very confiderable, it will be ea- 
fily conceived, that the feveral rays, or ftreams of fuch parti- 
. cles, may pafs through the vaft regions of fpace without any 

fenfible obfiru@ion. For though fome of the particles may 
poffibly ftrike others in their paffage, yet if only one particle in 
twenty, pafling in the fame direction, arrives at the.eye unin- 
terrupted, the vifion will be diftin®& and perfea, 

* Hence alfo we fee the reafon why the momenta of the par- 
ticles of light produte no greater effects. For the motion ex- 
cited by one pafticle'in fome meafure fubfides before a fecond 
particle fucceeds ; ‘and in the interval between thefe fucceffive. 
ftrokes, the particles of the’ body upon which the light falls 
will be reftored to their former fituation, by their own élafti- 
city, and alfo by the percuffion of the adjacent rays. The par~ 
ticles of the body, being thus alternately impelled and reftored, 
will be put into a vibratory motion, like that whereby heat is 
excited, ‘or wherein it is fuppofed by fome to confift,’—But as 
our limits will not permit ‘us to make extraéts fufficient to ex- 
plain his feveral ingenious refleétions, we muft refer to the book 
itfelf, fuch enquirers as would be fully acquainted with them. 

The other ‘part of this little work, is employed in 'con- 
fiderations on the phenomena of comets.—The author here 
very ably refutes the notions of fome modern philofophers, ‘who 
having amufed themfelves with twirling an clerical machine, 
imagine they are able to explain all the operations in nature 
by its rotation ; and the motion of comets, among many others 
equally rational.—The objetions of ‘fuch gentlemen, fecarcely 
deferve notice, being the refult of the soft ignorance in the 
mechanical effeéts of combined forces. ) 

Mr. Colé then takes occafion to remark on the very irregular 
motions and appearances of Comets, and He feems inclined to 
think, not only that towards their extreme diftances from the 
fun, they may be fenfibly affeted by the attraétion of ‘other 
fyftems or ftars, bat that they may frequently go off ftom our 
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fun with velocities fufficient to give them a parabolic or hy- 
perbolic path, in which cafe their motion continuing till they 
‘reach the outlines of other fyftems, they may either become 
permanent parts of them, or be returned thence in like man- 


_ ner from them towards other different ftars, and fo be made a 


kind of fugitives through unbounded fpace ! 

Whether any truth may hereafter be found in thefe re- 
fleétions, it muft be owned that the author manifefts a good 
degree of ingenuity, and renders them. feemingly neither im- 


poffible nor improbable, 





Seleé Letters between the late Ducthefs of Somerfet, Lady Luxbo- 
rough, Mifs Dolman, Mr. Whiftler, Mr. R. Dodfley,» Wit- 
liam Shenftone, E/7. and others ; “including a Sketch of the Man- 
ners, Laws, Fe. of the Republic of Venice, and fome pettical 
Pieces; the whole now firft publifbed from original Copies, by Mr. 
Hull. 2 vols. 8voe 105s. deards. Dodfley. 


B days propriety of giving to the public letters never defigned 
for its perufal, is a queftion which yet remains to be de~ 
termined. Mr. Pope in fome of his writings, unlefs our me= 
mory fail us, declares that it would give him Pleafure to read 
the private letters of a child, if it could exprels its ideas. “They, 
who are of the fame opinion, will not. be difpleafed at the daily 
increale of publications of this nature. Notwithftanding we 
have generoufly given the women all the credit for curiofity, it 
is fill perhaps equally common to both fexes. There is fomething 
fo agreeable in feeing what was not defigned for us to fee, ‘in 
reading what was not intended for our perufal, that private 
letters will never ceafe to be a fund of public amufement. 
One of the ancients wifhed he had a window in his breaft,-that 
mankind might fee his vety foul—we moderns wifh one an- 
other’s bofoms were glazed, merely from motives of curiofity. 
The prefent colleftion of Letters is publifhed by Mr. Hull, 
of Covent- garden theatre, Though fome of them be intereft- 
ing, and many entertaining, not a few might be {pared ; ; 
efpecially in the fecond volume. . To fay the truth, if it had. 
not been determined, from reverence for the. memory of Mr. 
Shenftone, or from fome more politic motive, to fpread this 
publication into two ogtavo volumes, we could -have liked it 
better in one. But the moft difficult tafk, either for the pub- 
lither, or the author, is to &/ot. Churchill faid, ‘ it was like 
cutting away one’s own fieth.’ | 
. Thefubfequent letter feems to give a perfect picture of Mr. 
Shenftone’s turn of mind, Reynolds might almoft paint his 
portrait from it. 
Vor. XLY. Feb. 1778. i * W. Shene - 
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¢ W. Shenftone, Efg. to Lady Luxborough, 


¢ Dear Madam, . The Leafowes. 


« Though I think it a fort of maxim, that a:perfon in London: 
feldom complains he’ is forgotten by his friends in the country, 
“yet | cannot, by any means, prevail vpon my confcience to ace 
quit me of a fort of difrefpe&tful filence, fince your ladythip 
went to town. It was not either'the politics or the amafements 
‘of our great metropolis, that could make the letters of your 
friends, appearsimpertinent, or even indifferent to you ; and 
though the fublime entertainment you muft receive from the con- 
verfation of fo great a man as lord Bolingbroke, might bid the 
faireft to do fo, yet was I not without conviction, that your iady- 
- fhip, would feel fome fort of complacency upon the'fight of a {crip 
ef paper, which fhou'd acquaint you that I was alive, 

‘ Alive, indeed, I am ; at leaft, if it may be called fo, to 
exit among a fet of people, whofe employments, paffions, and 
fentiments, are entirely foreign to my own; and where I fee, 
and hear, and do nothing, but what I think may as well. be 
Yeft unfeen, unheard, and undone. What can your ladythip 
expect from a correfpondent fo'fityated, befide pure refpec& and 
friendthip, and many artlefs afforances of their reality and cen- 
tinuance? — : 

‘Mr. O—— ftayed pretty near a week with me. He has, I 
think, ftri& honour, good nature, and good fenfe. What he 
‘wants, in my eye, is a little genuine tafte; for though good 
fenfe may, by degrees, enable a perfon to difcover the beauties 
of nature orart, yet it can never farnifh him with any extra- 
ordinary relith or enjoyment of them, which is the effeét of in- 
sate tafte alone, and which differs as widely from the former, as 
the palate differs fromthe brain. Your ladyfhip has, I dare fay,. 
frequentJy made’ the fame obfervation. tty 

* You, will hear fir Thomas Lyttelton, notwithftanding he 
complained always: of his head, died of a polypus in the great 
artery ; which,\I do not find, was ever, in the leaft, fufpected 
by his phyficians ; but which, if it had been ever fo apparent, 
they could not poffibly have cared. You will imagine that his 
death muft-have thrown a fort of gloom round the villages in 
his neighbourhood. A numerous and fafhionable family ani- 
mates a country place toan inconceivable degree, . The family 
at Hagley ‘will be immediately difperfed. Mifs Lyttelton g0¢s 
to lady Litchfield’s, to the colonel’s, to London, and does not 
think to fettle.. Milfs Weft gees firft to Stow, and then intends 
to refide with her brother the commodore... Sir-Gearge aad his 
lady fet out for London to morrow, and..as.they:propofe to 
build, next fpring, upon the o/d fourdation, it. may be many 
yeats ere they come to refide amonglt us, even for a:fmall pare 
ofthe fummer. | | 

* Lord Dudley and I dined together at Hagley lat Wednef- 
day, where we fougd lord Anfon’s brother, and fome other com- 
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pany. Mr. Miller‘ unlackily afked me at table, how I liked 
the new fitaation of their column ;-which threw me under a ne- 
eeflity of offending cither againft the rules of politenefs, or (what 
is more facred With me) the laws of fincerity. The truth is, I 
do not like it upon many accounts; and I am perfuaded. before 
many years are paft, they will be of the fame mind: © Bat leaft 
of all, do I approve their intentions of building’ three new 
fronts, and altering every room by a Gothic model, and that 
with an eye to frugality, at the fame time thatthey ‘have not an 
inch of Gothicifm about the houfe, to warp their imagination 
that way. But this fubje& never fails to lead me too far; nor 
can I explain myfelf tothe full, unlefs I could thew your lady- 
fhip their plan. The fine fituation they have, within aw hun- 
dred yards, they negle&t ;—in fhort, as it appears'to me, they 
are going to facrifice an opportunity of rendering their place 
complete, for the fake of an imperfeat,- butexpenfive fpecimen 
of Gothic archite&ture ; which, not having its foundation e?- 
ther in truth or proportion, will fall into difgrace again in the 
courfé of a few years—Can one then forbear crying out, ‘The 
graces droop”—‘* Am I in Greece or in Gothland ?” But as 
their refolution feems fixed, I mention this in confidence, and 
muft, for the future, lay my finger on my mouth. 

‘ Mr. S — has fo mangled and dishgured my grove, that 
I dare not fend it to your ladythip, till he has altered the plate, 
fo as to render it lefs intolerable. Fluellin, as I remember, in 
Shakefpeare, {peaking of the near refemblance betwixt Ma- 
cedon and Monmouth, obferves, ‘* There is a river in Macedan, 
there is ariver alfo in Monmouth—peradventure, there be fith 
in both.— Would you defire better fimilitude ?”” S—— being a 
modeft man, has {eemed to content himfelf with fome degree of 
refemblance: but I with him well, and will cavfe ‘him, one 
day, todo the place juftice, for his own fake as well asminé— 
for-his own, as his piece will be feen by many who know the 


place, and for mine, as the place is known to: afford the beft 
{cene I have. - Lam, &c. 





W. Shenftone.’ 


Another to the fame lady, on the death of his. brother, .. 
will not fail to aife&t our readers, and to make them love the 
writer, 


« Dear. Madam, Dec. 30, 1751. 


_ ©] had wrote:to'your ladyfhip long before. this time, to. ac- 

knowledge the kindnefs of your letter and prefent.; but .I have 
a mo deplorable account to give of my delay, and what fo 
good a friend as yourfelf will not read without a figh. Alas, 
@eay madam, I have loft may only brother! A more fincere or 
truly affe&tionate one never bore the name. I cannot now add 
more’; though I fhould not want matter to expatiate upon his 
merit, if | were not at the fame time to revive and Jament the 
lefs of it. He is gone ours in the very prime of his = 
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and. ere the force of his underftanding, or the benevolence of his 
heart has been half exerted or known. 

_ * Fature letters, and other converfations, may afford me an 
Opportunity to pour out all my foul; at prefent, I am.not 
enough mafter of myfelf. 1 find ail my views intercepted: my 
{chemes, meafures, and even my heart itfelf, to be well nigh 
broken. I have loft that fpirit of a man, which alone is able to 
fuflain his infirmities. Every object round me, that was once 
the fource of my amufement, revives a train of ideas that I can 
hardly render fupportable. I.procure a fet of low friends to chat 
around me, and call off my attention. But the greateft relief I 
-have found, fince the fatal clofe of November, 1s what I have 
drawn from flupefaction. 

‘ Pardon me, my good lady; I do not mean to make a dif- 
play of my affliction. I mention it, that you may account for, 
and excufe any omiflions or improprieiics in your unfortunate 
correfpondeat. 

‘ Since this unhappy cataftrophe, it has been my lot to hear 
of “one that muft nearly affect your ladythip. Believe me, my 
hogoured lady, 1 am far from an unconcerned obferver of events, 
that muit afford you either pleafure or pain. -But 1 am notin a 
condiiion to receive relief, and how can I. pretend to give it ? 
-One thing, however, I will. fugget——{ think. Czfar confefied 
at an cadlice period of life than: what my lord Bolingbroke ar- 
,rived at, that he had lived enough, either in regard to nature 
or to glory. 7 

* During the height of our afliGtions, we can fearce. believe 
it pofible they fhould ever wear off, In my cafe, there are 
fome particulars which render it improbable they fhould, Yer 
-#ime, we find, alleviates the misfortunes of others, and it is 
fittiug we fhould hope implicitly, that it'may fome how di- 
winiih ovr own. 

‘ [will excufe your ladythip from dwelling upon the fubje&. 
.Affure me only of the continuance of your efteem, and it will 
be of greater fervice than whole volumes of philofophy. tare | 

« Pray be jo’ good as to write or didtate a letter tome. I 
earneftly pray that it may be the former, | am, dear madam, 
“With all the tendernefs of my prefent ftate of mind, your mof 


obliged, faithful, 
and very affcCtionate fervant, 
| ~ 'W, Shenftone. 


¢ This is the third time I have begun this letter, without be- 

ing able to'finifh it till now. ‘If your ladyfhip. will favour me 
with a line, I hope to be able’ to anfwer ic without the fame 
difficulty. : 

‘ | have fome thoughts of waiting on you at Barrels for‘a 
week, when I hédr.you are Come down, but I have had a kind 
of nervous fever, for which I have been taking medicines. 

‘This I did, though 1 knew at the fame time how intficCtual mae 
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- muft prove. I was taking drugs from the fhop to cure anxiety 


of the mind.’ 


We fhall give part of a fhort letter froma Mr. H— to Mr. 
Shenftone ; becaufe it fhows how the human. mind takes its 
colour from the laft. fcene it fees; whether that laft fcene be 
the city or the country, the college or the camp. We do 
not know who this Mr. H— is, but we would not lay a wager 
that, notwithftanding this letrer, he is not ftill to be found 
amidft the buftle and the burry of the world. Retirement, 
dear retirement, is in every body’s mouth, and in molt. peo- 
ple’s power—but how few do any thing more than talk about 
it-and about it, to the end of the chapter? 


‘ [have not been at Coventry yet: neither do I intend to 
enter often into a place fo diametrically oppofite to thofe fylvan 
{cenes I was entertained with at the Leafowes. Oh! when fhall 
I fit down and end my days on fuch a fpot fomewhere near 
you ? The money-getting flaves all think me mad to fpend my 
life in idlenefs, and wonder I have paffed another year without 
fetting up in my bufinefs. Sordid wretches! whofe only God 
is gold. How defpicable muft life appear, when it has paft 
away only in collecting a heap of fhining cinders! My refo- 
lutions dre more ftrongly attached than ever to retire. When I 
come over, I parpofe to talk with Mr. Shaw about Palmer’s- 
Hill, which, 1f not much out;of the way, I will parchafe. [ 
fhould be glad, when you meet any of the workmen, you would 
afk, now and then, how they go on at Northfield. I ‘hope 
yourfelf and all friends are well, to whom my beft devoirs, 
from , 
| Your affectionate friend and humble-fervant, 

J. S. H—n.’ 

Part.of another letter we fhall infert, on which our readers 

will make their own obfervations, 


- © This can prove no other than an heavy, ftupid letter, agrees 
able to the prefent difpofition of my mind. The moft it can 
pretend, is to acquaint you, in vulgar terms, that. you retain 
your ufual’ placein my affection and efteem: yet this may be 
no trivial information, now you have accepted a place at court, 
and have left your friends at liberty to form conjectures about 
your fature conduct; to continue, or to difmifs you, as our 
electors: do, their reprefentatives. Be this as it will, I confefs 
that:J rechufe you, and with that every court in Kurope confifted 
of as honeft men. x 

* You are:in the right to decline taking M—s, if you find 
the fcheme too migvated sand as he could not havé come into 


your fervice, without purchafing his time out from his mafter, 
I believe it will now be his point to continue with him till the 
expiration of his indentures. etic 


13 ‘lam 
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© Tam now in fome fort of doubt, concerning the manage- 
ment of my fnuff-box ; whether to have it repaired in she cheap- 
eft way, with a figured tortoife-fhell on the top, and a plain 


tortoife-hel] inthe bottom ; or to exchange the gold of it, and 
have a figured tortoife-fhell box with a gold rim, Jike yours wit 
a gilt one, only in the fhape of an oblong fquare, a little rounded 
at the corners. 1} fhould have no thoughts of this, but that my 
own feems too little and ynmanly. Give me your Opinion 
foon ; though, ‘if this latter felee ne includes much expence, pro- 
ceed with the former, if you pleafe, immediately. | 

-* I defire my gold clafp and rim. may be directly exchanged ; 
I fhall have'a new gold clafp and rim: perhaps, may enclofe a 
pattern for the former, before I feal this letter. Quere, there- 
fore, whether the man, who makes it, will now allow moft in 
the exchange. ' 

“* ]T believe F fhall defer the purchafe of my favourite waiftcoat 
till the fpring. My vifitants begin to fail me, (though fir George 
Lyttelton, the dean, and Mr. Lyttelron, were here yefterday) 


my verdure’ abandons me, and I nave little elfe to do, than go 
to fleep for the winter.’ 


No man is a heroe to his valet de chambre, was the remark 
of a French prince. Permit us to obferve, that no man is a 
poet while he is fo earneft in fuch trifles as thefe, 


The fixth letter of the fecond volume from a Mr. Whiftler 
to. the bard of the Leafowes, does credit to the heart of the 
writer, and cannot fail to pleafe the reader. 


¢ Dear fir, 


¢ I received your agrecable letter ; read all the fine things 
your (I fear prejudiced) good-nature made you fay; at firlt 
diftroited them: but when I[ reflected on the perfon who faid 
them, I found a ftrong inclination rife in me to believe them ; 
but how to be convinced I was flill at a lofs; for I know it. is 
jn ‘your power, either to make flattery pafs for fincerity,, or fin- 
cerity (fo joitly dreaded from the unfkilfa!) pleafing. But be it 
as it will, Ithall be a gainer by it,; for if tis flattery, it will 
give me a fair reputation, though undeferved, with all who hear 
it + but if ’tis true, it will affure.me, I deferve one from all who 
can like you beftow one. bag , 

*' You enquired after Mr. D~—. He, and his lady, and Mifs 
B—s, ‘have drank tea with me twice within this fortnight. We 
went to. Chrift-Church ptayers together, from thence, arrayed 
in gold and filver, we rufhed into St. John’s-Chapel,.. where we 
ftood, knelt, and fate, (I wont fay prayed) the. whole:fervice- 
time; for you know it is ufual there fer ftrangers to. fit.inothe 
choir, which we did, to the great advantage both of the fan 
and the fnuff-box, which were neither of them Jong unemployed, 
during divine fervice. You know they are great helps to de- 
votion: fnuff certa 


tainly compoles, ‘and a fan may waft afoul to 
heaven before it is aware. | yrhod : : 


© Mrs. 
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<« Mrs. L—— ftill perfeveres. She gave it out before fhe had 
Seen her, that Mifs B was like a cat, which when fhe - 
found Mifs B—~ had heard, the wrote a letter to excafe herfelf, 
and concluded moft emphatically with thefe words, ‘* No, ma- 
dam, Iam not quite fo unbréed; it was notl, but common- 
fame, faid you were like acat.” I really think here, that Mrs. 
L— topt Mrs, L—’s part. Mr. G— is itll a prude; 1 fee him 
fometimes, but fhould be glad to fee him oftener. 1 know no 
one circumftance, bat breach of fincerity, that can ever be a 
reafon with me to flight my friends. If a friend of mine bad 
broke all Jaws, both human and divine, yet had confpicuoully 
pteferved his integrity to me, I fhould only. think myfelf the 
more obliged to him, and though I pitied him, would ne- 
ver forfake him firt; I fhould think he had a higher notion of 
friendfhip, and that that was the only tic which he dared not 
violate, for which reafon I would not dare to be a greater vil- 
lain than ke. I dont know hew this thought'came into my head, 
bat you fee 1 was willing to fpin it to its fulllength; if I have 

one too far, ycu muft impute jt to that rapture of friendship 
with which I am yours eternaily, ‘ 

© Oxford. A. Whiftler.’ 

We fhall clofe our account of thefe Letters with a fingufar 
extract from one written by Mr. Shenftone: Wehave heard of 
running fora fmock, and cudgelling and grinning for a hat, 
but never till now of preaching for a hat, We with the lat- 
ter pac: of the paffige may gain as much attention as it deferves ! 

‘ Some fort of apology { ought to make, that I did not 
write before; youn will therefore pleafe to obferve, that I am 
bat juf arrived at home; though I Jefc Chelrenham.the day at- 

_ ter you. I| flayed, indeed, to hear Mr, B— preach a morning 
fermon ; for which |. find Mrs. C—— has allotted..him the hat; 
preferably to Mr. C—-. Perhaps you may net remember, nor 
did | hear till very Jately, that there is a hat given annually.ae 
Cheltenham, for the afe of the beit foreign preacher, of which 
the difpofal is <figned to Mrs C »..to her and her heirs 
for ever, Tremémber (though I knew nothing of this whilt f 
was upon the place) I ufed to be a little mifdeemfal, that all 
who preached there had fome fuch premium in their eye, ‘This 
hat, “tis trae, is not quite fo valuable as that of a cardinal, but 
while it is:made'a retribution for excellence in fo..(if properly 
confidered) fublime'a function, it is an object for.a preacher in 
amy degree, Tam forry, atthe fame time, to fay, thatasa 
common bat, merely for its x/es, it would be.an objegt to>t6o 
many country curates, whofe fituations aod lender incomes too 
often excite our blafhes, as well as compafion, . There -thould 
be no fuch thing a journeyman parfon ; -it is beneath the digoity 
of the profeffion. - If wé had fewer pluralities in the church, this 
indecorum might, in a great meafare, be abolifhed,’ So 

The Sketch of the Manners, Laws, &c. of the Republic of 
Venice, though probably added to fwell the volume, befpeaks a 
mafierly pencil, 3 
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Effays on the Nature aad Tamutability of Truth, in + Oppof tion to Son ; 
phifiry and Scepticifa’; om Poetry and. Mufic, as they affe? the 
Mind; on Laughier, and ludicrous Compofition ; on the Unility of 
clafical Learning. By James Beattie, LL. D. 400. thas 
boards. Dilly. 


HIS edition of Dr. Beattie’s works in quarto, owes its ex- 
=. iftence, we are told, to fome perfons of diftinétion in Eng- 
land, who were pleafed to exprefs a defire, thatthe Effay on 
Trath fhould be printed in a more fplendid form than that, in 
which it! hadthen appeared, fo as to enfure profit, as. well 
as honour, to the author. The do@or had fome objections to 
this propofals’ but they were obviated by his friends ;. and he 
was perfnaded to extend his volume to a proper fize, by print- 
ing, along with the Effay, fome other pieces, which were 
thought worthy of publication, though not originally intended 
for the prefs, 

The firft is a Digeriation on Poetry and Mufic, as they. affect 
the Mind.. 

In this tra& he iain it: as a truth, in criticifm, that the 
end of poetry-is'to prease. * Verfes, he fays, if pleafing, . 
may be poetical, though they convey little or no inftruction ; 
but verfes, whofe*fole merit is, that they convey inftrn@ion, 
are not poetical.’ He adds, ‘ inftrution however, efpecially 
in poems of length, is. neceffary to their perfeQion,. because 
they would not be perfedily agreeable without it.’ 

To this opinion it may be objected, that Horace, ina well 
known verfe, " declares’ the end of poetry to be twofold, to 
pleafe, or to inftru&. Dr. Beattie replies: *To the perfedion 
of dramatic poetry, or, if you pleafe, of poetry in general, 
both found morals:and beautiful fi€tion are requifite. But 
Horace never meant ‘to fay, that inftru€ion, as well. as plea- 
fure, is neceflary to give to any compofition the poetical cha- 
rater: or he.would not in another place have celebrated, with 
fo much affeétion and rapture, the melting ftrains of Sappho, 
and,.the .playful genius of Anacreon;.two authors tranften- 
ently fweety:but not remarkably inftruétive. We are fure, that. 
pathos: and! harmony, and. elevated, language, were, in Ho- 
race’s ‘opinion, effential to -poetry; and of thefe decorations 
= Body will affirm, ‘that inftrudtion is the end, who confiders, 

2 a *mhoft inftradtive books-i in’ the: world «are written in ° 

olla ek Feat Aig 

This teafoning, | it may be faid,’ has a. tendency to degrade 

the poetical charadler. ‘Tn many pieces, we confels, the poet | 
has only amufed his reader, Bat then we can fcarcely allow, 

that we are to form our ideas concerning the end of poetry, - 

from fuch compofitions ; which are rather the productions of 
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inferior capacities, or of a fportive imagination, than the ef- 
forts of a manly genius. For furely, thofe performances, in 
which no kind of inftraétion is:conveyed, mult be extremely 
frivolous : 3 


Verfus inopes rerum, nogeque canor=, © ; 


“If there can be no perfeGion in poetry. without inftruftion, 
as our author feems to acknowledge, then inftruation muft be 
the nobleft end of poetry, or the ultimate aim of every good 
poet: otherwife perfeCtion is not his object. toby dd 
». We can indeed: have no notion of any tolerable perform- 
ance being deftitute of every thing, that, may be called ine 
ftrugtion. To open the reader’s underftanding, to enlarge his 
ideas, to extend his’ imagination; to improve his tafte, and to 
bring him acquainted with the works of nature, or the opée- 
rations of the human heart, are different modes of inftru@tion, 
not only perfeétly confiftent with poetry, but, one or other, 
abfolutely neceffary in every poem, and of much gréater -im- 
portance than. the mere embellifhments of ffyle, From hetice 
we are led to conclude, that inftruction, as well as pleafurey 
is neceflary to give to any compofition. the. poetical character, 
or at leaft a. charaG&er of confequence in the poetical world, 

In afcertaining the ftandard of poetical invention, onr-author | 
fays: ‘ We neither expeé&t nor defire, that every human ins. 
vention, where the end is only to pleafe, fhould be an exa@ 
tranfcript of real-exifience. It ts enough, that the mind -ac- » 
quiefce in it as probable, or ‘plaufible, or fuch as we think ’ 
might happen, without any dire& oppofition to the laws of na- 
ture. Or, to fpeak more accurately, it is enongh, that it be 
confiftent, either, firft, with general experience; or, fecondly, 
with popular opinion; or, thirdly, that it be confiftent. with 
itfelf, and conne&ted with probable circumftances. . 

The laft of thefe pofitions he illuftrates by the following in-. 
genious remarks : : | 


‘ Calyban, in the Tempeft, would have fhocked the mind ag 
an improbability, if we had not been made acquainted with ‘his 
origin, and feen his character difplayed in a feries of confiftent 
behaviour. But when we are told that he fprong from’ awitch 
and a demon, a conneétion not contrary to the laws of Natare, - 
as they were anderftood in Shakefpeare’s time, and find his man- 
ners conformable to. his defcent,, we are eafily reconciled to the - 
fiction. In the fame. fenfe, the Lilliputians, of Swift may, pafs 
for probable beings ; nat fo mach becaufe we know that a belief . 
in pygmies was once current in the world, (for the true ancient 

yemy was at leaft thrice as tall as thofe whom Gulliver vifited), 
bat becaufe we find, that every circumiftance relating fo them— 
accords with itfelf, and with. their fuppofed character, “It is ne 3 
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the fize of the people only that. is diminutive ; their country, 
feas, hips, and towns, dre all in exact proportioa ; their theo- 
lopieal and politital principles, their paflions, manners, cuftoms, 
 and'gif the parts of their condudt, betray.a levity and littlenefs : 
perfeetly fuitable : and fo fimple is the whole.narration, and ap- 
paired fo artlefs and fincere, that I fhould not much wonder, 
if it had ‘impofed (as I have been told it has) upon fome perfons 
of ‘do’ Cotitins ptibte underftanding. The fame degree of credit 
may perhaps for the fame reafons Base to his-giants. But when 
he grounds his fiarrative upon a contradidtion to nature’; when - 
he ptelents ‘bs With rational brutes, and irrational. men; when 
hé télls us of horfes building houfes for habitation, milking cows ' 
fer food, riding in carriages, and holding converfations..on the 
Jaws and ‘politics of Europe; not all his genius (and. he: there 
exerts it to the utméft) is able to reconcile us to, fo» monttrous:a 
fidtion:. we may file at fome of his abfard, exaggerations ; we 
may be pleafed with the energy of ftyle, and accuracy of defcrip- 
tion, in articular places ; and a malevolent heart may triumph 
in the fatire ; but wé can never relifh it as a fable, becaufe it-is 
at once unnatural and {elf-contradiftory. Swift’s judgement 
feems'to have forfaken him on this occafion : he wallows in naf- 
tinefs atid brutality; and the general run of his fatire is down- 
right defamation. *Lacian’s True Hiltory is a heap of extrava- 
gancies pat together without order or unity, or any other appa- 
rent defign, than to ridicule the language and manner of grave 
authors: His ravings, which haveno better right to the name 
of Fable, thama hill of rubbith has to that of palace, are deftitute 
of.every colour of» plaufibility. Animal tregs, fhips failing in 
the fky, armiesiof ‘monfirous things travelling between the fun 
dnd thoom on .a!pavement of cobwebs, rival nations of men in- 
habiting wodds)and: mountains in a whale’s belly,—are liker the 
dreams: of a ‘bedlamite, than the inventions of a rational 


being.’ 4 a fF 


—Tt-may not be improper to .cemark, as-an apology for :Lu- 
eiap, that.the True Hifory is a title ironically applied ; thatit 
is a whimfical romance in ridicule of Jambulus, Ctefias, and 
athers,. who had,.iaipofed upon the’ world many improbable 
ftories, -and,.deferiptions of things, ‘which never exiled; and 
that a confiftent fable would not have anfwered. his purpote fo 
effeually, asa collection ‘of extravagances, eM RE 
> Poetryy ‘continues ‘this writer, exhibits a fyftem .of nature 
fomewliat different from the reality of things, .. ~ mints 
}{ Homers: mo: doubt, took his’ chara@ers from the life ;_or.at 
leatt,, in\forming’ them, ‘was careful to follow acinar as far as 
the mature of ee peereend allow.’ “But ‘he probably took the 
freedom to add or h Sehien fome qualities, and-take away others ; 
té“make Achilles, for example, ftronger, erhaps,/ and more 
impetuous, and more eminent for filial affe@tion, and Heétor 


more 
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more patriotic and more amiable, than “he really was. If he 
had not done this, or fomething like it, his work would have 
been rather a hiftory-than a poem: would have exhibited men 
and things as they were, and not as they might have been ; and 
Achilles and Hector would have been the names of individual 
and real heroes; whereas, according to Ariftotle, they are. ra- 
ther to be confidered as two diitin&t modifications or i! ecies of 
the heroic charaéter.—Shakefpeare’s account of the cliffs of Do- 
ver comes fo near the trath, that we cannot doubt of its havin 
been written by one who had feen them: but he who takes it for 
an exact hiftorical defcription, will be furprifed when he comes 
to the place, and finds thofe cliffs not half fo lofty. as the poet 
had made him believe. An hiftorian would be to blame fer Fach 
amplification ; becaufe, being to defcribe an individual. preci- 
pice, he ought to tell us juft what it’ is; which if he did, the 
defcription would fuit that place, and perhaps no other in the 
whole world. Butthe poet means only to give an idea of what 
fach a precipice may be; and therefore his defcription may per- 
haps be equally applicable to many fuch chalky precipices on the 
fea-fhore.’ | 
In the next chapter the author treats of poetical. charac- 
ters, and makes the following very ingenious obfervations\on 
the charaéter of Achilles, which has been generally mifunder-._ 
ftood and mifreprefented, The claffical reader: will be obliged. 
to us for this quotation, . 


* Of all poetical characters, the Achilles of Homer feems to 
me the moft exqaifite in the invention, and the moft highly fi- 
nifhed. The utility of this charafter ip 2 moral view-is ‘obvi-: 
ous ; for it may be confidered as the fource of all the anorality 
of the Iliad. “Had not the generous .and: violent:temper of 
Achilles determined him to patronjfe the augur Calchas:in de« 
fiance of Agamemnon, and afterwards, on: bemp affronted ‘by 
that vindictive commander, to abandon for a time the common 
caufe of Greece ;-—the fatal effes of diffenfion among confede- 
rates, and of capricious and tyrannical behaviour in a. fover 
reign, would not have been the leading moral’ of Homer's 
poetry ; nor could Heétor, Sarpedon, Eneas, Ulyfles, “and the 
other amiable heroes, have been brought forward to fignalize’ 
their virtues, and recommend themfelves to the efteem ‘and im 
tation of mankind. : i insfinno s 16 

‘ They who form their judgment of Achilles from the imper+ 
fe&t tketch given of him by Horace in the Art of Poetry *p:and 
confider him only as a hateful compofition, of. anger, revenge, 
fiercenefs, obftinacy, and pride, can never enter into the viewe 
of Homer, nor be fuitably affected with his\narration2°All thee 
vices are no doubt, in fome degree, combined in Achilles ;. bur 
they are tempered with qualities of a different fort) which render 
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him a-moft interefting character, and of courfe make the Iliad @ 
moft interefting poem. Every reader abhors the faults of this he- 
ro; and yet, -to-an attentive reader of Homer, this hero muft be 
the object of efteem; admiration, and pity; for he has many 
od as well as-bad affeGtions, and is equally violent in all :—nor 

is he poffefled: of a fingle vice or virtue, which the wonderful art 
. of the poet has not made fubfervient to the defign of the poem, 
and tothe ptogrefs and cataftrophe of the action; fo that the 
hero of the Iliad, confidered as a poetical perfonage, is juft what 
he fhotld ‘be, neither greater nor lefs, neither ‘worfe for better. 
—He i every where diftinguifhed: by an-abhorrence of oppref- 
fion, by a liberal and elevated mind, by a paffion for glory, and 
by a love of ‘truth, freedom; and finceritys. He is: for the 
moft part. attentive to the duties of religion; and, except to 
thofe who have injured him, courteous and kind: heis-affectio- 
nate:to his tutor Phenix ; and not ohly pities the misfortunes of 
his enemy Priam, but inthe moft foothing manner adminifters to 
him the beft’ confolation that poor Honier’s theology could 
fornifh. ‘Though no admirer of the caufe in which his evil de- 
ftiny compels him to engage, he is warmly attached to his native 
land ; and, afdent as he is:in vengeance, he is'equally fo in love 
tq his aged father Peleus, and to his friend Patroclus., He is not 
luxurious like Paris, nor clownifh:like Ajax ;° his accomplith- 
ments are princely, and his-amufements worthy ofa hero... Add 
to this, as an apology for the vehemence of his anger, that the 
affront he had received was (according to the manners of that 
ave) of the mf atrocious nature; dnd not only unprovoked, but 
fach as, on the part of Apamemnon, betrayed a brutal infenfi- 
bility to merit, as well as a proud, felfifh, ungrateful, and ty- 
rahnical difpéfition. Aid though he is often inexcufeably. fu- 
ridué'; ‘yét 1¢ is but juftice to remark, that che was not naturally 
craél* ;"ahd that his wildeft outrages were fuch as in thofe rude 
times might be'expetted from a violent man of invincible ftrength 
atid Yafour, when éxafperated by injury, and frantic with. for- 
row: —Out heéro’s claim to the admiration of mankind is indif- 
jutable. Every part of his character is fublime and aftonifhing. 
his perfor, he is the ftrongeft, the fwifteft, and moft beaati- 
fol of ert ;=—this laft circumftance, however, occurs not to his 
oWn Obfervation, being too trivial to attraé the notice of fo great. 
a mind. * The Fates had put it in his power, either to. return 
home before the end of the war; or to remain at Troy.:--if he 
chofe thé former, he would enjoy traoquillity and happinefs in 
his bWn country t6’a good old age ; if the latter, he muft. perifh 
ih thé bloom’ of his" youth: —his affection to his father and na- 
tive country, and ‘his hatred to Agamemnon, ftrongly urged-him 
fo the firft ;*but'@ defire to avenge'the death of his friend deter- 
mines him to accept the Jatt, with all its confequences... This at 
Ooce difplays the greatnels of his fortitude, the warmth of his 
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friendfhip, and.the violence of his fanguinary peters and it is 
this that fo.often and fo powerfully recommends him 4o:the pity, 
as well as admiration, of the attentive reader, But the mag 
nanimity of this hero is*fuperior, not only to the, fear of death, 
but alfo to prodigies, and thofe too of the moft tremendous im- 
port. I allude°to the fpeech of his horfe Xanthus, in the end 
of the nineteenth book, and to‘ his behaviour on that fion ; 
and I fhall take the liberty to expatiate alittle upon that incident, 
with a view to vindicate Homer, as-well as to illuftrate the cha- 
racter of Achilles) © > | at 
‘ The incident is marvellous, no doubt, and has beengenerally 
condemned even by the admirers of Homer > yet to me who am 
no believer in the infalhibility of the, geeat poet, feems not only 
allowable, but ufeful and important, That this miracle has 
probability enough.to warrant-its admiffion into Homer’s > 
is fully proved by Madame Dacier. . [tis the effe& of, Juno’s 
power ; which if we admit in other parts of the poem, we ought 
not to reje&t in this: and in the poetical hiftory of Greece, and 
even in the civil hiftory of Rome, there are fimilar fables, which 
were once in n6 {mall:degree of credit. Bat neither M. Dacier, 
nor any other of the commentators, (fo far as I know), has taken 
notice of the propriety of introducing it.in this place, .nor of sigs 
utility in raifing our idea of the hero, Patroclus was, now 
flain; and Achilles, forgetting the injury he had received from 
Agamemnon, and frantic with revenge and forrow,. wasrufhing 
to the battle, to fatiate his fury upon Heétor aad the Trojans, 
This. was ‘the critical’ moment on which his future deftiny de- 
ended. It was ftillin his powerto retire, and go home in peace 
to bis beloved -father,and native land, with the certain profpect 
of along aad happy, though inglorions,. life: if he went for- 
“ward to. the battle, he might avenge, -his. friend’s death upon 
the enemy,.but his own muft, inevitably, happea, foon after. 
‘This was the decreeof. Fate concerning him,,..as. be; himfelf very 
well knew. But it would not be wonderful, if, fuch,an impe- 
‘tuous fpirit fhould forget all this, dusing the prefent. paroxy{m of 
his priefand rage: His horfe, therefore, einearai ifted by 
-Juno for that purpofe, after exprefling, in dumb fhow, the deep- 
ef concerm for. his lord, opens his mouth, and. in human {peech 
announces his approaching fate. The fear.of death, and the fear 
of prodigies, are different things; and a brave man, thoo 
proof againft the one, may.yet be overcome by the.other.  ‘* [ 
have known a foldier (fays Addifon) that has entered a breach, 
affrighted at his-own fhadow ; .and look pale upon a little 
fcratching at his door, who the, day before had» marched’ up 
againit a battery, of cannon *.” . But Achilles, of whom we al- 
ready kaew that he. feared nothing human, now fhows, what we ~ 
had not as yet been informedof, and what muft therefore heighten 
our idea of his fortitude, that he is not to be terrified or moved, by 
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the view of certain deftruction, or even by the moft alarming pro- 
digies. I thall quote Pope’s Tranflation, which in this. place is 
equal, if not fuperior, ‘to the “original. 


«© Then ceas’d_ for ever, by. the Furies tied, 
His fateful voice. ‘Th’ intrepid chief replied, 
With unabated rage: <* So let it be! 
_ Portents and re are lofton me. 
‘Ty know my fate ;——to die, .to fee no more 
‘My much-loved parents, and my native hore. 
‘*(Baough :—when Heaven ordains, I fink ip night. 
: Dew, perifh; Troy.” He faid, and rufh’d to fight,’ 


C Tobe. continued, | 


fie, popes “ 


Ar’ “Effay’ ox Fournal- Poesry. With a. Specimen by the rew, 
reads rebendary, and afterwards Dean of Carlifle: la a 
‘to the rev, Erafmus Head, Prebendary of the fam Chureb. 


ritten about tbe’ Year 1749. By Edward Tatham. Small 
Svo. ‘Bs. "Richardfon and Urquhart. _ 


B's Journal-poetry the anthor means a poetical account of 
mM, incidents, .which occur in’ a jotirnéy, or a fhort excur- 
- Horace has deft’ us a fpecimen of ‘this fpecies of poetry... 
his fith. fatire,. which is 'a defeription of his j journey from. 
a to Brundufiyms »\But this writer confiders that piece as 








and unfinifhed.performance. 
and jhis: companions, he fays, were relieved from 
none ium and fatigue:of their journey by thofe low-lived ridi- 
culous fcenes he reprefents, and the poet took the hint to con- 
fign them to pofterity by-virtue of his “art. Let it do fufficient 
honour. to) the-name: of. Horace that he was the i inventor of this 
bsagch | of poetry». No! one of the ‘leaft prétenfions to improved 
tafte will, defendhis Journal as a piece of elegant. poetry addreff- 
ing the finer. affections and producing a ferious rational plea- 
=: " At.is,rude,dow-lived, and*indelitate, and greatly inferior 
morte slegant a i is a difgrace to the name of 
poet, nisms 
ie 8 Horati’ quits tam fautor inepte eft 
) Utenott hoe. fateatur itegnoen 


oTti is.  Uatfed among his Sesitens ut 5 confefs 1 could never 


fee the’ propriety of calling. ita fatire:unlefs'we may confider it 


as one On himielf and.,fellow. travellers, the great Mzcenas, 
Cocceins, Fonteius,, Plotius, Varius, and ‘Virgil, men of the 


“moff diftinguithed eminence for taftein the’ Roman hiftory, and 


engaged on the important embafly of reconciling two of the 


- greateft perfonages and moft enfanguined enemies in the world. 


If: 
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If we may view the compofition in this light it is the.fevereft 
fatire he ever wroté.—Truly thefe accomplithed . gentlemen 
travelled in elegant ftyle—Thefe polite companions were highly 


entertained.—How were they diverted and charmed upon.the 
‘road with the fcenes and incidents that occurred ?—~ 


** Prorfus jucunde cenam produximug illam.” 


—But what was ftill more’ fortunate they had a poet in com. 
pany to fing the glories of the journey, to repeat the. enjoy- 
ment, and hand ‘it downto others. “Nothing but the burthez 
and diftrefy-of travel-uneafy to be relieved at any rate can take 
off the edge of the fatite which the poet has fo dexteroufly fiar- 
pened againft himfelf and his companions, 

‘ No art or fubdivifion of art was fcarce ever carried to-a 
degree~of perfeétion by its inventor. The difficulty and no- 
velty of invention is fuffi¢ient for one man. Improvement and 
perfedtion, muft be derived from the labours of many, . Origi- 
nal invention in the arts‘and feietces is generally the child of 
chance or a-lacky hit-off.’ This feems to have been the cafe 
with Horace’s Journal. -He did not ‘even make a fecond at-_ 
tempt, or perhaps ever confidered the-nature atid capability of 
this new branch of poetry. Had ithis. great’ genius ‘cultivated 
and refined’ his invention we. might’ have expected fomethio 
gréater from his pen, and the faceceding tribe of imitators “i 
profited by his labours. He. was not the inventor of ‘odes which © 
are the flower of his works, though he: broupht them to pers 
feAion. He had Pindar and.all the Grecian bards a¢ models to 
improve upon. He invented the Journal, and if he ha’ Been'lefs 
fuccefsfal in it this fingle confideration is fafficient’to’ excuilpate 
his chara&ter, and, we hope, to reconcile vhis/adimirers: , 

« The fault lies on fucceeding poets who revéived it’ from' tis 
hands and tran{mitted it fron. one to-anothet without’ aily im 
provement. Indeed after Horace’s day, the elegant’ ‘atts’ Ge 
clined at Rome, ‘fo that it had not much time to “récéive all- 
vances from the ancients; .and the plan'on which: the ' modera3 
cultivated them after the revival of letters was ‘too’ fervilé' and 
contraéted to admit of ‘any. Thus the Journal remains pretty 
much at this day in the fame ftate in: which. HMoraéé left ir, 
though it has perhaps been’ as much hackueyed aspany other 
kind of writing, which is at once a convincing argument : how. 
blindly theartifts.of modérn date have been attached to. imita- 
tion, and how. little..they have afpired® ‘to real improvement, 


Hence it is that. this, fpecies of poetry capable of the greatelt 
delicacy, is fordid;and indecent ;' thougtr it might be made, pror 


ductive of fober, refined: and ‘rational’ pleafure, it is in acne 
: prof 
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proftituted to ridicule and butfoonery, and has not even a 
claim to the title of /udicraus.’ 

‘Though we do not entertain fo defp icable an opinion of Ho- 
race’s poetical Seyi as Mr. Tatham, yet we readily allow, 
that this fpecies of poctry is capable of much higher refine- 
ment. Travelling opens .4 fruitfal and extenfive field to the 
imagination, and prefents to it. many beautiful objef&s, and 
pleahng occurrences, which may be, fet off wiih the moft en- 
chanting ornaments of ftyle; as the plain and fimple purfuits 
and amufements.of thepherds, and the natural charms.of the 
country, may be agreeably reprefented in paftoral poetry. 

“Prom the nature of the Journal,. fays our author, it is 
plain it will not admit of continued imagery, lengthened fi- 


mile, or well-continued metaphor ; its ornaments fhould be 


fmall, ftriking, and.delicate, . It.is not to be confidered as a 
work where a fingle beauty.is. uniformly, profecuted through fe- 
veral ftages to pearson .where all the particular pieces of or- 
nament have a keeping among. themfelves, are fubordinate and 
confpire with the general plam;. but as a colletion of detached 


beauties thrown together with.eafy negligence, 


* There is no fpecies of poetry more generally. pleafing than 
defcriptive. This in all its variety, cam never be introduced with 
more propriety or a better grace than.in the Journal. But it 
fhovld fo far comply with the nature of this compofition as to 
be fimple, concife, exaét, yet adorned, which requires the 
hand of no vulgar artift,, Lomg defcriptions are tedious and 
would engrofs too much of the poem to themfelves. , 

‘ Humour, provided it be delicate and fine, can. fearcely be 
too lavifhly employed ia the Journal, .[t is the natural enter- 
tainment of the traveller on the road, and cannot fail to. divert 
the reader in his chamber efpecially when introduced in a po- 
etical drefs, 1 

« A thoufand little incidents and tr: ‘fling adventures which 
occur to the Journalift, may.by the magic of poetry be. convert- 
ed into avariety of beauties addrefling the lively and. lefs inte- 
refting affcCions, and which ar¢ admicably adapted to the ge- 
hius of this delicate fort of writing. 

‘ Even the graver and: more ferious affetions may. he.occar 
fionally touched with the utmoft propriety,and often to the 
greateft. advantage. Variety is, the life and fpirit, of the 
Journal, 

* But whatever is calculated to, pleafe, enliven, entertain, or 
operate. agreeably. on any of the affections, and cam be made 
delicate and concife, is a fuirable ornament for this fpeeies of 

poetry. The poetical Journal has no poflible merit unlefs it 
beste. It may inftrua, provided the inftruction can put on a 

, poetical 
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poctical drefs and be ‘concifé > but thus only that it niay the 
more effectually pleafe, 

‘ The ftyle fhould*be adapted to the manners. Tt fliould be 
~ free eafy and elegant, and in general lifted a little above the 
tone of the narrative in converfation. In the poetical parts it 
will (well with the mufe-and fink again to its ‘natural tone.’ 

The piece of jeurnal'poetry, which occafioned this Effay, 
was copied verbatim from an’ original’ létter, found in the lis 
brary of the late Mr. Héad, prebendaty of Carlifle, which had 
been fent him fromi Scarborough by the late reverend Mr. 
Fleming, fon of bifhop Fleming; a brother- wae, and 
afterwards dean of Carlifle. 

The following: extract will give | our readers a fufficient idea 
of this extempore fketch. ! 

‘ Firlt then from Rofe * I iffu’d: forth 
And reach the beauty of the north 
Dear Rydal, whofe romantic hills, 

And gloomy-walks, and gurgling rills: 
Would équal‘Studley’s pleafing: view 
If penfil’d out by Buck or you: 

Here bleft with aunt'and  covfins three 
I'fpent two days with merry glee. 

‘ From thence to Dallam-T'ower I rode 
With thoughts of-—all that’s dear and‘ goody 
But hold—P’ve fomething: more to fay—— | 
My heart went pit-pat all the way— 

At laft defying fear and care 
Tenter’d with intrepid air. 
* “© What happen’d there IT think it better 

"To tell you_private, not by letter. : 

Howe’er you'll judge I lik’d the feaft 
For here I ftay’d a week at leaft. 

Yet oft with fighs and aching heart 

I took my leave loath ‘to depart. 

At length. t’avoid a town’s difcourfes 
I refolutely call’d for horfes, 

And mounting took my laft command © 
When ‘Dolly wav’d her lilly’hand.’ 

The author deferibes the incidents, which occurred ‘in his 
journey from hence to Kirby Lonfdale, Settle, Skipton, é&c, 
and thus proceeds ; 

-¢ "Fo Otley next we took our rout, 

Fam’d for its calves and fpeckled trout. 


=_ow 
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‘ From thence up Chiven’s rock we breath 
Charm’d with the pleafant vale beneath, 
Where rivers, paftures, woods, and vills, 

At once the ravifh’d eye fo fills, 
That had I Pope’s or Denham’s {kill 
Windfor fhould yield, or Cooper’s-hill. 
‘ Forward to Kirkftall then we prefs, 

Emblem of greatnefs in dittrefs. 
Here fpacious vault and lofiy tower 
Declare the monkifh pride and power 3 
Here fhatter’d roof and tott’ring wall 

, Confefs that pride muft have a fall. 
Sad change! from friars deck’d with cowls 
To croaking ravens, foxes, owls ; 
Yet, fpite of Harry’s dreadful law, 
‘The view commands fuch facred awe, 
That infidels themifelves revere 
That God who long was worfhip’d here. 

‘ Struck.with the fcene we {pur our fteeds - 
And fix our ftation next at Leeds, 

Bleft town! where flocks their tribute bring 
To cloath the beggar and the king ; 
Where love and loyalty are join’d, 
And peace with induftry combin’d ; 
’ Where commerce every ftreet doth grace, 
And plenty fmiles in every face.’ f 
We have extended this article beyond the limits which we 
ufually affign to a fmall pamphlet, on account of the fubjett, 
that is in fome refpects new, and worthy of a little farther in- 
veftigation. We can have no doubt, but that an ingenious 
poet may produce fomething admirable in this way, when we 
confider what fertility of imagination, and what beautiful va- 
riety of defcription, Homer has difplayed in relating the tra- 
vels of Ulyffes, or even in the catalogue of the Grecian fhips, 


deities lbe 





The Hiffory of England, from the Revolution to the pref-nt Time, in 
a Series of Letters to the rev. Dr. Wilfon, By Catharine 
Macaulay. 4to. Vol J, 15s. beards. Dilly. 


N what account Mrs. Macaulay has changed her narrative 
from the direé& hiftorical to the epiftolary form, we {halk 

not determine. Her reafon; perhaps, was, that, by relating 
the tranfaQtions of later times in a familiar ftyle,‘ they might 
be placed-in a light le(s important, and therefore more {vite 


able to the idea which the Writer entertained of the motives 
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whence they derived their origin. Or, it may be, that, dif- 
guited with the infipidity of modern politics, fhe imagined no- 
thing could animate her refearches fo much, as keeping con- 
ftantly in her eye a perfon who was not only an avowed ‘abet- 
tor of her principles, but had a peculiar claim to her atten- 
tion, from the compliment which he lately paid to our 
fair hiftorian, by erecting a ftatue of her, while alive, in one of 
thofe manfions from which, in this’ country, every repre- 
fentation even of the living God is excluded. But without en- 
quiring into the mutual fympathy fo confpicuous between 
thofe Platonic lovers, let us proceed to the confideration of 
the work. It may, however, be proper to lay before our 
readers the character here drawn of the reverend Dr. Wilfon, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Walbrook, and prebendary of Weft- 
minfter, that our readers may judge of Mrs. Macaulay’s im- 
partiality and difcernment, qualifications fo effentially requi- 
fite in a faithful writer of hiftory. 

‘ The virtues of your character, it muft be owned, afford an 
ample field for literary eloquence : a detail of filial piety in 
inftances the moft trying to human fortitude ; the fupporting 
an independent temper and conduct in the midft of the fer- 
vile depravities of a court; the a!lmoft Gngular inftance of 
warm patriotifm united to the clerical charatter ; your mode- 
ration in every circumftance of indulgence which “repatds your- 
felf, whilft you are lavifhing thoufands on the public caufe, 
and to enlarge the happinefs of individuals; the exemplary 
regularity of your life; your patience and fortirade, and even 
chearfulnefs, under the infirmities of a weak and tender con- 
ftitution; and, laftly, the munificent favers you have con- 
ferred on me, are fubjeSs of fufficient power to animate the 
dulleft writer ; but thefe are fubje&s, ‘my friend, which I am 
convinced will pleafe every reader better than your.elf: and 
as the love of your country and the welfare of the human race, 
is the only ruling paffion [ have ever difcerned in your cha- 
racter, I fhall avail myfelf of this inclination, and endeavor 
to fix your attention by the interefting detail of thofe caufes 
and circumftances, which have infenfibly led us from the airy 
height of imaginary fecurity, profperity, and elevation, to our 
prefent ftate of danger and depravity.’ : 

Our hiftorian, confiftently with her prejudice shila 
narchical government, begins with difplaying the infecure ftate 
in which public freedom was left even at the glorious epoch of 
the Revolution ; but it is evident from this recital, that her’ 
idea of liberty extends to the abolition of fuch prerogatives in 
the crown, as are totally infeparable from its nature, confidered 
as an executive power, and an efficient balance to the two other 
eftates of the nation. The Englifh conftitution, it will be 
Kz granted, 
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granted, was not improved by this event to that degree-of per- 
fegtion which might have refulted from more mature delibera- 
tions, and fuch as were not diftra¢ted by the jarring factions 
of thofe times,; but the hiftorian, doubtlefs, carries her im- 
peachment too far, when fhe ventures to pronounce, that, in- 
ftead of public liberty being firmly eftablifhed by the Revolu- 
tion, its defruétion was actually accomplifhed, This. bold 
propofition Mrs. Macaulay feems chiefly to found upon the in- 
troduction of a ftanding army which took place in the fubfe- 
quent reign.. Muft it not be admitted, however, that the of- 
fenfiye capacity of the ether ftates of Europe, rendered fuch a 
meafure neceflary for the proteétion of thefe kingdoms ? With 
refpect to the eftablifhment of the public furids, we agree with 
this-hiftorian, that they tend to the corruption of the people ; 
though thefe alfo had their origin in political expediency. 

The. following are Mrs. Macaulay’ s obfervations on the-con- 
du& of the fovereign whofe reign fhe has principally marked 
with thofe inaufpicious innovations. 

_* Candor muft acknowledge, that the total corruption of 
whig principle refle&s as much difhonour on the Sovereign 
as it does ‘on the party. But without entering into a minute 
" defcription of the condu& and charaGer of William, we will, 
my friend, compare his opportunities, with the ufe he made_ 
of them; and we fhall in fome meafure be enabled to judge, 
whether public good or private intereft, virtue or ambition, 
had the ftrongeft influence over his mind. 

‘ Placed at the head of his native country, as the laft hopes 
of his fafety from a foreign yoke, and raifed to the throne of 
England, under the name of her deliverer from civil tyranny 
and religious perfecution, it muit be acknowledged, that for- 
tune did her utmoft towards exalting her favorite, William, 
to the firft rank of refpettable charaéters ; but the great au- 
thority which this Prince obtained over the Dutch, on the 
merit of preferving them from the yoke of France, he in 
many inftances ufed in a manner inconfiltent with the rights 
of a free ftate; and, inftead of eftablifhing their republican 
liberty on a permanent bafis, he laid the toundation for that 
monarchial power, which is to this day exercifed by his 
fucceffors. 

« SuceefS, which ever enlarges the noble mind, fhrunk 
William’s to all the littlenefs “of vulvar chara@ter, Whea 
raifed to imperial dignity by the ¢fforts “of the whigs, for. the 
generous purpofé of enlarging and fecuring liberty, he aban- 
doned his benefactors, and entered into difhoneit intrigues 
-with the tories, in order to increafe the influence and extend 
the power of the crown ; nor did he ever quarrel with thefe. 
avowed 
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avowed ‘enéniies to civil and religious freedom, till they op_ 
pofed meafures which tended to the manifeft difadvantage, if 
not to the ruin of their country. 

‘ Ambitious of being copfidered as the arbiter of the fate 
,of Europe, and anxious for the fafety and profperity of the 
‘Dutch, William ruined the finances of England, by engaging 
her in two long and expenfive wars. By the means of profufe 
and extenfive bribery, he obtained from the Commons what 
Charles the Second could never obtain from the wickedeft 
parliament with which England had been ever curfed, namely, 
a ftanding army, and a landed debt ; a circumftance which 
rendered our deliverer fo tenacious of corrupt influence, that 
he twice refuled his affent to a bill for triennial parliaments, 
and never would give his confent to .an act for limiting the 
number of placemen and penfioners. 

_ © ] have now related to you, my friend the remarkable 
parts of the policy and condu& of William after his acceffion 
to the throne of England ; and I believe you will not find it 
a difficult matter to determine the queftions, Whether public 
good or private intereft, virtue or aaibition, had the ftrongeft 
infiuence over his mind ? and, whether he has the faviour and 
deliverer of this country, or the fubverter of the remaining 
found principles he found in the conftitution ? 

. William, however, is not the only prince whofe meafures 
‘are reprobated by the hiftorian ; for in treating of the period 
fubfequent to the acceffion of the houfe of Hanover, when pub- 
Jic freedom is fappofed to have been farther confirmed, fhe ufes 
this remarkable expreflion, ‘ that for every law of the conftitu- 
tion, if there are any which yet remain unviolated, we are - 
tirely indebted tothe moderation or the timidity of our.governors.” 

With whatever degree of juftice the hiftorian may difapprove 
of feptennial parliaments, againft which fhe feems to havea 
-hereditary averfion, we cannot accede to her opinion, in confi- 
dering the introdu@ion of courts-martial as any violation of 
liberty, 

The portrait with whieh we are e prefented of George I. is 
fufficiently candid, and we quote it only with the view of point- 
ing out the inaccuracy of the expreffion. in making an agent 
of the medium of party ; to which we fhall add what occurs in 
a few other places, viz. the /ucre of gain. 

‘¢ You know, my friend, that I have totally rejected the in- 
widious tafk of giving’charaéters : in the hiftory of thete mo- 
dern times, I cannot fubmit to the drudgery of culling pane- 
gytic from addrefies or birth-day odes; and other refearches 
might lead.me into dangerous paths. The medium of party 
suseenaited viewed the political condu& of George the Firft 

K 3 as 
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as coloured by the prejudices of the eye through which it was 
furveyed; but whatever might be the virtues, vices, or errors 
of his polical condu&, he was liked, and even loved by the 
individuals who had the honor of a familiar converfation with 
him, and was generally regarded by thofe who do not exa- 
mine clofely or critically into the nature of virtue and vice, 
or the motives and principles of human condu&, as a man 
who had an honeft heart, and whofe faults in his government, 
if there are any faults to be found, were entirely owing to the 
fuggeftions of a venal miniftry, who, having neither fufficient 
virtue. or fufficient underftanding, to govern parties by the 
confidence which thefe great qualities give, their power and 
influence were folely grounded on corruption.’ 

This volume, confifting of Six Letters, comprifes the hiftory 
of England from the Revolution to the end of fir Robert 
Walpole’s: minitry ; a period diftingnifhed not only by many 
fplendid atchievements in war,- but by an almoft continual fe- 
ries of domeftic fations and intrigues. Our hiftorian has very 
properly declined giving a minute detail of the former of thofe 
events, but fhe has developed the latter with greater precifion, 
if indeed the does not, on fome occafions, exaggerate the un- 
favourable reprefentation both of men and meafures, with 
too prejudiced a hand. Her obfervations, however, are fre- 
quently both judicious and liberal; and, excepting a few di- 
greflions, with the apoftrophes addrefled to her excellent friend, 
fhe difplays the fame fpirit and elevation as ip her Hiftory ; 
which, we are informed by an advertifement, the is continuing, 
from the Reformation to the Revolution, in hiftorical detail. 





‘Letters dive Portugal, on the late and prefent State of that Kingdom, 
$ve. 1s. Alimon. 


S INCE the publication of the well known Letters upon the pre- 

Sent State of Poland, which defervedly gained much credit, the 
prefs has been teeming with letters upon the prefent ftate of 
almoft every nation now exifting. Though thefe Letters 
would perhaps have never feen the light but for the fuccefs of 
thofe we have firft mentioned, yet it muft be confeffed that 
they are not without their merit. They appear to be written 
by one, who, in addition to tolerable information, poffeffes an 
eafy pen. 

The writer of thefe Letters confirms us in an opinion which 
we have long entertained, that the adminiftration of the Mar- 
quis de Pombal deferves as much praife_as it has, fince his re- 
treat from power, been loaded with exectation. That the def- 
potic minifter of a defpotic court fhould, in a country like this, 
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where the meaneft fubje@ is free, and the moft ignorant a polj- 
tician, be branded as a tyrant—that Englifhmen, thofe at leaft 
whofe fouls, in fpite of all the liberty they boaft,. are ftill con- 
fined and narrow, fhould hate the name of Portugal—are fa&s 
which will furprife thofe only who have not enlarged their minds 
by experience, and expanded their ideas by obfervation. Eng- 
land, which at this moment talks of its freedom, has feen its 
days of defpotifm, and in thofe days has produced defpotic mi- 
nifters ; it is the natural growth of the foil.—As well exprefsS 
your furprize at the vineyards of Oporto, as wonder to behold 
upon the banks of the Tagus an abfolute minifter—that hardy 
plant, which is not to be nourifhed by all the richnefs 
of a free country ;_ which is the.only fhrub that thrives amid 
the barren ftormy defart of a defpotic government. 

The minifter who broke the pride of the nobility, and over- 
turned the tyranny of the church, could expeét little mercy at 
the enraged hands of the clergy or the nobles. Fixing their 
fhort-fighted eyes only upon what they narrowly deemed their 
own private injuries, but which in truth were public benefits, 
they entirely overlooked the fervices which he had rendered to 
their country—the height to which he had carried its arts, its 
commerce, its manufactures; the weight which he had given to 
it in the fcale of Europe; the abilities with which he had raifed 
it from the ruins of conflagration, with which he had defended 
it from the perils of war—and the firmnefs and intrepidity with 
which he had refcued and fortified againit future affaffination 
the life of their fovereign, whom their intrigues had endeavour- 
ed mentally to enflave, and their cabals finally to deftroy. 

It is not fingular that fuch a chara¢ter, im fuch a country as 
Portugal, did not acquire the reputation it deferved. Weare 
not to wonder that the clergy and the nobility endeavoured toruin 
the marquis de Pombal while he remained in power, or that 
- they continued to propagate every falfhood of him and his go- 
vernment as foon as he had retired to his beloved quiet of. a 
private life—to. this retirement the great man of whom we have 
fpoken betook himfelf the moment of his mafter’s death. 
That matter was fucceeded by a weak and timid female, who 
was perhaps fearful about the ftability of her throne, if the 
fhowed any favour to a man whofe virtues had irritated againtt 
them fo many of her fubjeéts. n 

if Pombal be really the murderous minifter which fome have 
painted him, is it not fingular, that he has not fallen a vidim 
~ to that defpotifm which he fo mifufed? Pombal is ftill living in 
peace, and in more happinefs than he enjoyed as minifter—and 
' his charaGter, both as a man and a politician, every hour gains 
new admirers.—Above all, the memory of his adminiftration 
K 4 fhould 
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faould :not be blackened by “Englithmen. ‘If -ever the mi- 
inifter. of »a! foreign court could-be called ‘an Englith’ minifter, 
the marquis. de ‘Pombal deferved that »contradiétory appel- 
Nation. ‘Thofe.of ‘our countrymen who trade to Porregal will 
‘bear witnefs to the truth of this-affertion. 
Thus much we have been ‘Jed to:fay of the late Portugaefe 

eprimé minifter, from:a perufaliof this well-written ‘pamphlet, - 
and from what has chanced .to:fail within-our ‘own *knowledge 
‘of ‘his adminiftration. Thefe Letters ‘go more ‘fully: into his 
“private as well as public chatacter, and adduce “proofs which 
place that charaGer beyond the reaeh.of calumny. 

" Phe lait two or three letters {peak of the American difpute 
for boundaries: between thetwo-crowns of Spain’and Portugal, 
which is not‘explained fo clearly as we could ‘with.—This-dif- 
“pate ‘is not’ yet fettied ; nations. do not finith quarrels fo expe- 


‘ditioofly as ‘individuals ;—bulky bodies are moved with the 
_— difficulty. 


i. 7 





oe 


A f Let to bis Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, on national Defence : 
With Jome Remarks on Dr. Smith’s Chapter on that Subjea@, in 
his Book entitled, * An Evighiry into the Nature and Caufes of the 
“Wealth of Nations,’ '8v0. 1s. 6d. “Murray. : 


HIS Letter relates to the eftablifament of a militia in 
Scotland,: a meafure which the author clearly proves 
would be bighly advantageous to both the united kingdoms, 
A biil for this purpofe has twice been brought into’ parliament, 
firft in the year. 1760,.and again: in 1776, ‘but was rejected 
“each time. . With iralpett to its fate inthe latter. of thofe pe~ 
riods the writer obferves, that 
"6 The pretenceon which. the’ bill was thrown out of parlia~ 
ment, and which induced fo many of the Englifh members to 
aé& on that occafion, againft-theit-avowed ; principles for a mi- 
litia, was its not containing a claufe, ordaining the funds for 
the fupport of the militia of Scotland, to-be raifed-by ,a tax on 
the refpeélive counties. A preténce founded on manifeft in- 
r juftice, becaufe the militia of England-has.been, ever fince its 
nftitution, fupported out of the common funds of both king- 
oma ; for though their pay and.other expences are drawn im- 
“mediately from the receivers general of the land tax in the re- 
KpeGive counties, for the fake of conveniency, yetit is allowed 
them as part. payment of the. faid tax, in their accompts with 
. the treafury. So that never was there an. argument more-ab- 
furd formed, than that on which the rejection of the Scotch 
| are bill was. founded ; but it anfwered the purpofe of the 


4 Ladi day, 
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\day, which was to «make the Englifh members, -who in their 
principles were friendly to a-militia, imagine thatthe Scotth 
were making an unreafonable-demand; and to cool the latter 
by the fear of an additional-tand tax, dgaintt the exprefs ftipu- 
lation of the union. ‘Nor.was the-pretence lefs -inconfiderate 
and unwife, than it was unjaft; becaufe whatever internal de- 
fence fhall-be thought necefflary. for the (peace and fecarity of 
Scotland, will. prove an-additional-ftrength to the whole -king- 
dom, and guard the wealth and liberties ofiall.’ 

After refuting in the moft. fatisfaGiory «manner the vations 
objeGtions that have been-made againft: a militia in general, 
and particularly againft the eftablifhment of -fuch-a:defence in 
Scotland, the author thus remonftrates, in behalf of the Scots, 
to the members\of the legiflature for South Britain. 

‘ Ye generous friends of liserty, and-of valour, whichis its 
offspring and its guard! What had our tountrymen done, be- 
fore they tamely endured the vile diftin€tion you made between 
you and them, what had they done till then’ to deferve it? 
Was their fame in martial atchievements inferior to that of 
other nations ? Or has their fidelity, when. called into exertion 
by confidence, been unequal to :thei courage? -Did-they not 
in the laft war, fo,glorious for Britain; fight the battles of their 
king and country, in all the wide regions to which the Britifh 
conquefts extended? Ye fhades of departed heroes! is it for 
your blood {o amply thed in the caufe of Britain, that diftruft 
and difgrace is entailed on your pofterity ? Ye fons of fo many 
thoufand Scottifh who -fell in battle, or by climes more fatal 
than the fword, was this the promife which your fathers: made, 
when they left their native fhore never toreturn ? Was this the 


reward which England, the emprefs of the main,’ the quéén of | 


commerce, the arbitrefs of Europe; provided for that valour, 
by whofe aid the conquered in the moft diftant regions of the 
world? 

‘ Tell us, ye fages of the South, ye wife fenators, who.give 
laws to fo many kindred nations, what intereft has North Bri- 
tain different from yours? ‘Are you not the fame people, tied 
together by the moft facred bonds of union? By mixture of 

‘ plood through thoufands of various’ftreams? By'the' fame le- 
giflature and the fame laws? By the fame bleffings, derived 
through all the channels‘of civil fiberty and ‘political order ? 
By every thing that'cah incorporate focieties of men together ? 
As they are one kingdom with you, can there be a diffinetion 
- of -intereft or honour between you? ‘Whatever hurts them, 
muft it not ‘hurt you ? ‘Whatever difptaces them, mutt 
' Gt not difgrace you? If they are made ftrong, will not 
you be ftrengthened? If they become weak, will not you be 
enfeebled ? If they are conquered or enflaved by -a foreign 
power, 
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‘power, or an ambitious prince, will not your fovereignty or 
freedom be in danger. | 
* Steady and united they have conftantly fupported the claims 

-of Great Britain againft’ América, though you bitterly re- 
proached them for it: whilft you till of late, deceived and 
mifled by popular demagogues, were willing to yield to all the 
unjuft demands of the colonies. They have furpafled: you in 
adherence to the conftitution, let them not outdo you in gene- 
rofity ! In fpite of all the infults, abufe, and contempt whieh 
you have poured upon them; no fooner have the difafters of 
. war humbled your pride, alarmed your fears, and made you 
liften to the voice of reafon; than with the true fympathy of 
. blood, and of kindred fpirits, they kindle at your danger, and 
fly to arms for your aid! Yet this is the people whom, in peace 
and profperity, you will not truft with arms for their own de- | 
fence and yours! This is the very peop‘e, who have paid their 
proportion for the militia of England for thefe twenty years 
paft; and yet againft whom you ftated with a mioutenefs, 
which was as much beneath you as the injuftice of it, the in- 
equality of the land tax; that tax which was fettled for ever by 
the folemn covenant of the union. Time will teach you, it is 
to be hoped, that the importance of nations does not depend 
folely on their wealth, but likewife on the numbers and bravery 
of the people. For the fake of that liberty which is fo dear to 
you! For the fake of that conftitution which is fo much your 
boaft! Ye patriot legiflators! if ye {till deferve the name, 
feize this opportunity, and form and extend a Jafting military 
eftablifhment over both parts of the united kingdom, for their 
common fecurity and glory.’ 

- The Letter contains a variety of judicious obfervations on the 
ftate of public affairs, and the whole is written in a ftrain of 
fentiment equally anitnated and liberal, 
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Oracion Funebre, queen las Exéquias, gue celebré la Real Academia 
Efpanola por ef Alma del exem fenor Duguede Alba, fu difunto 
DireGor el Dia 3 de Enero de 1777 en la real Iglefia Oratorio 
del Salvador de ¢/te Corte dixo D. Jofeph Vela Dodor en fagrada 
Teologia. 4to. Madrid. 


RE fermon before us gives usa higher idea of the eloquence of 
the pulpit in Spain, than we have been taught by the greater 
part of Europe, for many years back, to conceive. The extraordi- 
nary talents of the eminent perfonage, who is the fubjeét of this 
piece, and the mafte;ly manner in which it is handled, equally 
: claim 
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elaim our applaufe. Don Vela, we are told, is a clergyman no lefs 
diftinguifhed for his public and private virtues, than for the Attic 
tafte and elegance of his difcourfes as well as writings, and being 
matter of the pureft idiom of the Caftilian tongue, (in the reforma- 
tion of which the Spanith academy, of which the doctor is a mem- 
ber, has made a rapid progrefs) he has been able to delineate the 
heroic virtues of the duke of Alba in their proper colours, and to 
enrich and adorn the Spanifh language. 

He takes his text from chap. 1. verfe 16. of Ecclefiaftes, * Be- 
hold I am raifed high.... and have found that even here there is 
nothing but labour and affliction of fpirit.”. From which the preacher 
draws the moft pathetic as well as eloquent inferences on the frailty 
and emptinefs of all fublunary glory. His patriotic principles, at the 

-beginning of his exordium, are not unworthy the breaft of an Athee 
-nian or Roman citizen in their meridian {plendor ; at the fame time 
that they breathe the true fpirit of the humble Chriftian law. 
‘ God, fays our orator, created all things in the moft concerted or- 
der and {ubordination, Behold the heavens! fee what ftupendous 
magnificence ! The circumvolutions of thofe immenfe bodies, with- 
out confufion or interruption, tending to fome ufeful end, bringing 
about the alternate feafons of the year, with their various fruits 
and flowers. Behold the whole inanimate creation, not one dif- 
jointed fibre or hair! all anfwering fome wife purpofe of the great 
Creator. His wife defigns as perfect in the meaneft reptile as in the 
angels and feraphs that furround his throne! 

‘ This perfeét order and oeconomy which Providence has difplay- 
ed inthe inanimate creation, he defigns as a model for the govern- 
ment of ftates and empires; where each member is meant as fubor- 
dinate, in his refpective place, to promote. the good of the whole. 
And whofoever, through idijenefs, difipation, or vice, refufes to 
apply each talent to advance the welfare and happinefs of his coun- 
try, defeats the purpofe of his creation as well as the great end of 
the Chriftian religion.’ 

After this the doétor takes a retrofpeétive view, of the ftates of 
Greece and Rome, and fhews thefe patriotic principles to be the 
fource of their power and glory; and then proceeds to make the 
moft happy application of them to his hero, who empleyed all his 
great talents in ftrengthening the prefent Spanifh government, and 
finifhes the character, by thewing how the duke made all his heroic 
a¢tions finally fubfervient to the honour and glory of God, and the 
fanctification of his own foul. The ftile of this fermon, in the be- 
ginning is fomewhat quaint and affected, but asit proceeds it abounds 
with pathos and energy ; and will ever remain a ftanding proof how 
this fpecies of eloquence may flourifh under the moft abfolute. mo- 
narchical governments. 

We fhall extraét the conclufion as a fpecimen of the doctor’s abi- 
lities, and of the progrefs made by the Spaniards in polite litera- 
ture. 

« Hafta aqui, amados oyentes, hé podido feguir con mi tibio y 
defmayado efpiritu los pafos del gran Duque de Alba, Pafaré ade- 
lante? ; Pero como me atreveré yo a entrar en los profundos arca- 
nos de la eternidad? ; Efperais acafo, que 4 vifta de efta muerte y 
de fus iluftres defpojos, recoja yo el débil aliento que me ha que- 
dado para accordaros Ja trifte necefidad de morir? No, catdljcos: 
mas eloqiiente que mis voces fera la vifta de efe timulo, donde efta 
reducida 4 polvo toda la gloria que el mundo ofrece en la cuna mas 
_ oble, en los empleos mas elevados, y en los honores mas — 
OS. 
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dos, Si los rios grandes fe pierden en efte abifmo ; donde pararan 
‘Jos arroyos ob{curos y fin nombre? Si efte fin tienen las grandezas 
“mas elevadas ; que fin efpera una débil. porcion de vanidades hama- 
‘nas, que nos ha tocado por herencia, y que es nada 4 vita de 
éftas foberanias ? Siendo las wifmas foberanias otra; nada, aprenda- 
.M0$, amados oyentes, 4no cocrer trasuna vana fombra de felicidad, 
-que.va fempre huyendo delante de nueftros ojos: 4 no edificar habi- 
taciones de barro fobre cimientosde arena, que los vientos derriban, 
y fos torrentes arrebatan, y uniendo nueltros votas con los fufragios 

ue. la iglefia ofrece hoy por el.alma de nuefiro difunto duque, pi- 
Res Dios,. que por fu: piedad -y mifericordia le lleve 4 la com- 
paiia de Jos bienaventurados, adonde por toda una eternidad def- 
canfe en paz. Amen.’ 





J. Heinrich Seblegel’s, &c. Danifche Rei/ebefchreibungen, und an- 
dere merku urdige Hard/cbriften in aer Sammlung Denifcher Ge- 
Sebichtan’s Licht geftellis, &c. Voyages and Travels, with other 
remarkable MSS. firft publifbed in the Colle@ion of Danith Hi/- 
tories, and now tranflattd. 8vo. Copenhagen. German. 
NA7E find in this volume, 1. an account of the voyage of a Mr. 
Ove Giedden, fent out,.in. 1618, with a:fquadron to Ceylon 
and Coromandel, in order to conclude a treaty with the king of 
Ceylon. to erecta fortrefs on that ifland, and afterwards to fortify 
'Tranquebar on the coaft of Coromandel, This narracive is not very 
entertaining ; the: commander’s perpetual difputes with his. re- 
fra€tory crews, his ditobedient officers, and with the Ceylon 
pleniporentiary, and an obfcure treaty concluded at length, but 
never yet executed, will hardly intereft any modern reader. 2. 
King Chriftian the Fourth’s voyage to Wardhus, as defcribed by 
his Rccetary John Carifius; whofe account, though authentic, is 
alg not very inftructive. The royal fquadron, it feems, feized fe- 
veral foreign veffels, and among them fome Englith, merely 
“ being found in Danith harbours. Yet it was one of thofe 
nglifh ‘captains that faved the king from the moft, imminent 
dangér Of perifhing among rocks and thélves, out. of which none 
of his Own feamen were able to extricate him. 3. A minute table 
of the whole revenue and expenditure of the kingdoms of Den- 
mark ‘and Norway. Their nett ordinary revenue amounted in 
1603, to 413,002 rixdoilars, the cafual to 65,236 more ; the expen- 
diture only to 246,667. 4. Chriftian the Fourth’s remarkable mi- 
nutes and accounts, kept and entered by himfelf in his memorandum- 
books of the years 1607, 1608, and 1621. He certainly was a great 
and ftriét ceconomift, for here he himfelf balances every month his re- 
Ceipts and payments, and the balance generally turns out in his own 
fayour. Though he conftructed feveral buildings, purchafed many 
jewels, and even though his famous favourite Chriftina Munk, at 
that time returned to him; his oeconomy enabled him to place 
many confiderable fums out at fix per cent, intereft among his own 
fubje@ts, and one hundred thoufand rixdollars at once, with king 
James his brother-in-law. His alms, indeed, ‘on a new year’s day, 
amounted ‘to no lefs'than two marks. He frequently made excur- 
fions in his dominions, to Schonen efpecially, and to his Gérman 
provinces: was fond of gaming, won, and fometimes even loft, 
confiderable fums; dealt in horfes ; bought a pair of oxen for. an 
hundred dollars; and got 50,000 dollars of the count of Schaum- 
burg for granting him’the permiifion of affuming the title of as Og 
. oF ey 4 é ‘ ‘ . . ber 
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Uber den Druck der Geographifehen, Charten, nebf. beygefugter 
Probe.einer durch die Buchdrucker Kunft-gefetzten und gedruckten 
Land Charte, von Joh. Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf. On zbe 
Art of printing Grograpbical Maps, with a Specimen of a Map 
compofed and printed by M.ans of the typographical Art. to. 

* (German.) ; 


THE author of this very ingenious performance. is.a learned and: 
eminent printer at Leipzig, who has.enriched his art with fome: 
ufeful and elegant improvements. The f{pecimen he here gives, is 
a part of Peter Schenk’s geographical delineation of the dittrict of 
Leipzig, without any alteration of the fcale. The attempt of thus 
exprefling accurately not only the real fituations and exact diftances” 
of places, but the winding courfe and the various fizes: of brooks 
and rivers, muft have been liable, to. many and great difficulties ; 
and yet it has fucceeded to a furprifing degree. He thinks that 
fchools may, by means of this invention, be furnifhed with fets_ of 
good and neat printed maps, at.a very moderate price; and is will- 
ing to execute this ufeful-defign with Dr. Bifching’s affiftance. 

In order to found the public with regard to the propriety of this 
undertaking, and to the price at which he ought to fell the printed 
maps, he propofes to publifh them by fubfcription; and the fur~ 


prifing accuracy and elegance of. his fpecimen, will, no doubt, pros . 


cure him an adequate encouragement. 





Difcours qui a remporté le Prix de ? Académie de Marfeille, /ur.cette 
Dueftion; * Quellea été dans tous les Tems ’ Influence du Com= 
merce fur! Eefprit et les Moeurs des Peuples?” 8vo. Paris & Mar- 

_feille, 


WHat influence has commerce in all.ages had on: the morals. of 
nations, a qaeftion not lefs interefting than that concerning 
the effects of fciences and arts. on national morals, has.as boldly 
been propofed, as freely anfwered, and the an{fwer asjuftly crowned 
by the academy of Marfeilles, as Mr. Roufieau’s famous. difeourfe 
was by thé academy of Dijon. 
- Our author's general purpofe fufficiently appears from his motto, 
¢ Attonitus novitate mali, diyefque, miferque, | 
'  _Effugere optat opes, et quz modo voyerat odit.” Ovap. . 
He has divided his difcourfe into two parts. In. the firt, he ¢ftae 
blifhes his principles ; in the fecond, he fupports them by hiftorical’ 
faé&ts, He begins with carefully ftating the queftion, and'with jut 
diftinguifhing the domeftic and internal a pn in the nece 


faries of life, and exporting them from one province to-another, a. 


trade which he highly commends. as the fupport of agriculture and 
the {pring of circulation, from a foreign, remote, maritime com- 
merce dealing in exotic luxuries, which he.as zealoufly condemns as 
deftructive and fatal.to agriculture, to population, and to midfals. 


To prove the truth. of his affertions, was no:very difficult tafk, 
That fpirit of.calculation .and traud, that fordid avarice,’ which. 


charaéterifes nations whe live by trade, and whe fubje& every 
other confideration to that primary intereft; the ftate of languor 
to which Spain and-Portugal have been. reduced by their American 
colonies ; the continual outrage offered to humanity by the African 
flave-trade ; the enormous inequality fof fortunes; the exceffive 
prices put on theartsof luxury; the difcouragement of ufetul arts; 


et... the 
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the infatiable rapacity and the extreme diffolution unavoidably 
produced by the combination of thefe various caules, offer no very 
flattering picture of the influence of commerce on the conduét and 
fate of nations; and thefe fentiments he ftrongly illuftrates and en- 
forces by the examples of the nations of antiquity. 

From all this, however, he does not conclude, that we ought or 
even cou/d at prefent entirely retract our fyftem, and ftop that im- 
menfé movement by which the moft diftant nations are attracted to- 
wards one another from the extremities of the globe: but he con- 
tends that this fo general commercial fpirit ought to be fomewhat 
checked and confined within reafonable bounds, inftead of being 
fo zealoufly favoured and extended. He is, of courfe, very far from 
approving the wifhes and attempts of fome modern writers, to make 
noblemen and gentlemen merchants; and his ideas on this head ap- 
pear to reft on a true knowledge of the character of the French na- 
tion. He concludes with the following fenfible apoftrophe to coun- 
try gentlemen, and country people. 

¢ Pour vous, heureux habitans des campagnes, chez qui la nature 
et les moeurs ont encore un afyle, ne quittez point vos paifibles de- 
meures pour courir aprés une fortune dont la pourfuite vous caufe- 
roit mille repentirs avant de |’avoir obtenue, et dont la jouiffance 
ne vous dédommageroit jamais de jours obfcurs mais tranquilles 
que vous Jui ,auriez facrifié. Sachez vous contenter d’un vie fim- 
ple et douce, fi préférable 4 la vie inquiete & tumultueufe de nos 
villes, ot Ja foif des richeffes s’eft tournée en rage, et |’'amour des 
plaifirs en fureur, & d’ ot les commerce a banni pour toujours cette. 
confideration qu'eit la fource de toute felicite & le garant de la 
votre,” 
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Briani Waltoniin Biblia Polyglotta Prolegomena. Prefatus eft. 
D. Jo. Aug. Dathe. 8vo. Lipfiz. 


AS Dr. Walton’s inftructive, Prolegomena were originally prefixed 
to his voluminous Polygiott Bible, and, from the high price of 
that work, inacceffible to many readers ; the whole apparatus was 
in 1673, already reprinted at Zurich, in a {mall folio volume, and 
ublifhed feparately by Heidegger, who enriched his edition with 
Drufius’s valuable colie€&tion of Hebrew proverbs. As this edition 
has become fcarce, Dr. Dathe has now obliged the public with an- 
other correct, commodious, and cheap edition of that ufeful work, 
to which he has prefixed a preface, containing many judicious and 
learned remarks on feveral of Dr. Walton’s opinions. 
Memoria epiftclare fopra I Epizootia boovina fcopertaf: ultimamente 
in alcuni luoghi del’ia Dalmatia. 8vo. Modena. 

In 1775, an epidemical diftemper broke out among the horned ' 
cattle near, Scardona in Dalmatia, and fpread to the diftric&t of 
Zara... This induced the board of health at Venice, to fend fignor 
Morus, a profeffor of the veterinary art, with two of his pupils, 
to that country ; whofe journey is, together with the nature of the 
diftemper, the curative methods, and their various fucceffes, mi- 
nutely related in this fenfible and ufeful letter, addreffed by fignor 
Antonio Fantini to fignor Antonio Arduini. 





Apes 





Apologia per Medici Pavefi, con la Giuftificazione di una confulta 


Jopra a una Atrofia nervosa. 4to. Pavia. 


Signor Ign. Monti, the author of this performance, was called 
from Pavia to Milan to a confultation on a difeafe of a young 
married lady, and gave his fentiments and advife on the cafe, in 
writing. Thefe were by the ordinary phyfician of the family pub- 
lithhed, with fome cenfuring remarks; which prompted Dr. Monti 
to publifh, in his turn, this ample juftification of his fentiments 
and advice. It evinces much medical learning, mixed up with gall 
and afperity quantum fufficit, or rather more. But the Milanefe 
pliyfician had preferved his credit with the family of the patient, 
and perfilted im his method, and the young and.amiable Jady un- 
happily died. . 


Die Alterhiimer Daciens in dem heutigen Siebenbirgen. Aus den | 


Zeiten, als dicfes choene Land die Roemer regierten, auf Befebl 


und Kofien Ibrer Maj. der Kaiferin gedruckt. The Antiquities of 


Dacia, in modern Tranfylvania ; from the Times when that fine 
Country was governed by the Romans. Publifoed at the Com- 
mand and Expence of her Majefty the Empre/s Queen, ato. Vienna. 
(German ) 


The whole of this very fplendid work will confift of three parts. 
Tt contains a valuable mifcellaneous collection of elegant plans of 
diftriéts, of Roman in{criptions, ftatues, and a variety of fragments 
and decorations ingenioufly drawn and defcribed by baron de Ho- 
henhaufen, a major in the imperial fervice. 


Détail de la nouvelle Dire&ion. du Bureau des Nourices de Paris. . . . 
Deux Confultations medico-légales rélatives a cet cbjet {FS la Ree 
ponfe de la Faculté de Médecine de Paris 4 M. M. les Adminifira- 
teurs de |’ Hépital d* Aix en Provence concernant la Nourriture &F 
le Traitement des Enfans trouveés Malades. Par J. J. Gardane, 
Médecin du Bureau des Nourices. t2mo. Paris. 


A fmall book, but from the nature of its contents, worthy the 
attention of the magiftrates and phyficians of populous cities, 


Les Préneurs, ou le Tartufe litéraire. Comedie. With 4 Plates. 
’ 8vo. Paris, 


A very fine and fevere fatire by Mr. Dorat, on the contemptible 
ways and means of the Parifian clubs of pretended philofophers 
and wits, to bepraife each other, and to revile and depreciate every 
writer who does not belong to their own refpective focieties, 


Mémoire gui a remporté le Prix au Fugement de? Academie de Dijons 
Je 18. Aott 1776, /ur la Queftion propofeé en ces Termes: * Dé» 
termine qu’elles font les Maladies dans iefquelles la Médicine agi/- 
fanie «ff préferable a VexpeGtante, &S celle-ci al Agiffante, ey a 
quels fignes le Medicin réconnoit qu'il doit agir cu refier dans l’In- 
a&ion, en Ariéendant le Moment favorable pour placer les Remédes.? 
Par M. Vowllone. M: D. 8vo. Avignon. 

A more delicate and interefting problem could hardly be pro- 
pofed in phyfic than this; nor would it be an eafy tafk to give z 
more folid, methodical, and fatisfa&tory folution of it than that 
sentaiacd in Dr, Voullone’s excellent memoir. It clears up pon 
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fixes ideas that are of the highett confequence to the life and health 
of mankind, contains\a complete claflification of all the difealeés, 
and points out, through all their divifions and fubdivifions, what we 
know. of their caufes, of the refources of nature for their cure, and 
of the means which art can fuccefsfully apply to the fame end. 
‘The author difcovers every where a great confidence in the effort 
and refources of nature, and generally"prefers expecting to acting 
phyfic. His memoir evinces honefty, modefty, prudence, combined 
with intenfe reflection and profound {kill in theory and praétice. 
As it treats a fubjeét thus generally and effentially interefting im it-: 
felf, in a fpirited, correét, and eloquent ftyle, it ought to be atten- 


tively meditated and confidered by ftudents of phytic as a claflical 
performance. 


Del ConduGore eleZrico pofto nel Campanile di §. Marco ia Vinezia 
Memoria, in cui occafionalmente fi ragioni dei Condufori che pof- 
. fone applicarfi ai Vaftelli, at Moggaxzini da Polvere, ed altri 
Edifici. 420. in Vinezia. 
The famous fteeple of St. Mark at Venice having often been ftruck 
~ py lightning, the procuratorsof St. Mark commiflioned fignor To- 
aldo, profeflor at Padua, to guard it againft like accidents for the 
future, by a good conduétor. In this fhort memoir, he relates the 
manner in which he has acquitted himfelf of this commiffion; and 
treats of the ufe of condutiors in fhips, veffels, powder magazines,” 
and other buildings, and of their ufefulnefs in general. One re- 
mark may be acceptable and ufeful to the fair fex, who, though of- 
ten fo much afraid of lightning, increafe their dangers by the ex- 
cefive height of their head-dreffes, fupported by metal pins, by 
which.the lightning is attraéted, which, by a humbler drefs, might- 
be. avoided : ‘ Graviori cafudecidunt turres, feriuntque fummos ful- 
mina montes.” If they cannot, however, be prevailed upon to lower 
their crefts, it were to be wifhed at leaf that they might fubftirute 
to metal pins, long fhell, or ivory pins completely covered with filk, 
or any other arfimal fubitance fit to avoid the electric fhock« 


Ephemérides Aftroncmica Anni 1777, ad Meridianum Mediolanen- 
fem /upputate ob Angelo de Cafaris, accedit Appendix Fran- 
cifei Reggio. Sus. Milan. | 


This third volume of the Aftronomical Ephemerides of Milan, 
contains, bebides the ufuai articles of the almanac and. their expli- 
cation, feveral other. vaiuable obfervations; efpecially fome made by 
order of the imperial court for determining the longitude and lati- 
tude of Cremona and Pavia, by Meff. de Cefaris and Reggio, and 


fome others made by their correfpondents at Paris, Geneva, Pa- 
dova, and other places, 


Continuation del Hiftoire des Revalutions de Suede, de M.P Abbé 
de Vertot. Hijtwire d’ Bric XIV. Rei de Suede, écrite fur les 
A&es du Temps, par M. Olof Celfius, Jc. et traduite du Sue- 
dois par MM. Genet le Fils, &c. 2 Vols..12m9. Paris, 


Though thiswork is. not equalin point of tafte and elegance 
to that of M, de Vertot, it.is valuable for the remarkable facts it 
contains, and fox being drawn up from authentic records. 
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Fhe Cafe fated on Philofopbical- Ground, between Great Britain 
and ber Colonies. 8vo. 2. Kearfly. 


ay “Poe the umbappy difference between this country and 
her colonies has been productive of numerous misfortunes, 
no one will be found hardy enough to deny. There is a mif- 
chief, however, which has not yet been noticed, and which is not 
the fmalleft we experience. Englifhmen are naturally politi- 
cians, from the freedom they enjoy ; but, fince the beginnin 
of thefe troubles, Englifhmen have been politicians in th- fulleft 
fenfe of the words. Nerone neronior, They have outdone 
themfelves. Our very women and children have fcribbled 
pamphlets, propofed plans of reconciliation, and obligingly 
come forward to fettle the affairs of the nation. 
A bill is, at laft, before the parliament for the fettling of 
D the mifunderftanding between Britain and America. May it 
be attended with all poffible fuccefs! But there is acharity which | 
we are of opinion fhould be eftablifhed by the legiflature the | 
moment matters are concluded—an hofpital, in which poor ladies | 
and gentlemen whofe heads have been turned by confidering 
thefe affairs, may fpend the evening of their days. Such a ree 
treat would fcreen them from the duper of contempt, and pre- 
vent the diftemper from fpreading among the long-eared cattle. 
We hereby certify that the author of ‘ The Cafe ftated on 
Philofophical Ground,’ is clearly intitled to claim the clofeft cell, 
and the ftraiteft: waificoat. 








Confiderations on the Prefent State of Affairs between England and 
America. 8vo, 15. Sewell. 


This, like every other pamphiet which we have hitherto feen 
on the prefent fate of affairs, has within thefe few days become 
obfolete ; and we may therefore confign it to,the regions of ob- 
livion, as indeed it deferves, 


The delufive and dangerous Principles of the Minority expofed and 
refuted. Bvo. 15.6¢. Fielding and Walker. 


The author of this pamphlet afflumes the fignature of Ho- 
neflus; and though we cannot confider him in any important 
light as a writer, he appears to be a perfon who means well. 
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Remarks upon General Howe’s Account of bis Proceedings on Long+ 
Ifland. Bvo. 1s. 6d. F ‘ielding and Walker. 


We pretend not to interpofe our opinion in 2 cafe which is 
‘cognizable only by a court martial. 


The Patriot- Minifter : an Hiftorical Panegyric on Michael de l’Hof- 
pital, Chancellor of France. Tranflated from.the French. 8voe. 
2s.6¢, Durham. 


The original of this pamphlet is faid to have been fuppreffed by 
an order from the court of France, on account of the generous {pi- 
rit of liberty with which it is animated. ‘The charadier of the cele-. 
brated chancellor l’?Hofpital is here drawn with fuch juftnefs and 
energy of expreflion as does equal honour tg the noble objedt, and 
the ingenious author of the panegyric, That the latter fhould be 
divefted of all partiality in delineating a character fo truly ve- 
nerable, is not to be fuppofed ; but if the virtues of this great 
minifter be in any degree exaggerated, they have at leaf their 
foundation in a the moft genuine hiftories of thofe times. 


dn Addrefi to , John Sawbridge, Richard Oliver, Frederick Boll, 
and George Hayley, Elgrs. Repref natives in. Parliqm-nt for 

* the City of London, Wish Prepofals for the better Regulation 

_ Of Bankers and Brokers, and far Teeupi ing the. Property of the fair 

Trader from Swindlers and Sharpers, by refiraining, within 

_ proper Bounds, public AuGions,  Alfo,a Scheme for e/iahlifbing a 
_ Coan Bank. By Waltingham Collins, Sao, 15.64. Kearfly. 


- Thefe prépofals are evidently founded: on the idea of public 
ueility;* and myeretere entitled to regard. 


MEDICAL. 


Experiments foewing that Volatile A’kali Fluor is the maft efficacious 
Remedy in the Cure of Afphyxies ; (or apparent Death by Drown- 
ing,) &¢. Tranflated from.the French of M. Sage. "By Tho- 
mas Brand... :8vo,,. 15. Bews «, 


This pamphlet isa tranflation from the French of M. Sage, 
which has lately been pablifhed abroad, and well received. 
The medicine here recommended is the volatile alkali difengaged 
from fal ammoniac by three parts of flaked lime, and named 
fluor, from its being always in a fluid form. M. Sage produces 
feveral cafes to confirm its efficacy io the circumftances for which 
it is advifed, by being applied in fmall quantity to the noftrils, 
fome drops of i it mixed with water. being likewife introduced by 
the mouth. The foccefs.of this medicine is afcsibedito.its neu- 
tralizing the mephitic, or deleterious acjdvair, {uppofed by. the 
author to be the immediate caufe of death in artes who are 
drowned. Upon the fame principle of an acid alimony, he 
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recommends this remedy alfo in burns, and the bite of fom® 
animals and infeéts, as well as in the apoplexy. From the teitiT 
mony which the author hias produced of its fuccefs, there is rea~ 
fon to expeét that it will be diligently applied in the cafe of 
drowned perfons, efpecially as it is not meant to fuperfede the 
manual refources commonly prattifed on thofe occafions. 


Objfervations on the Introduction to the Plan of the Difpenfary for 
General Inoculation. By the bon. Baron'T. Dimidale. 8ve. 
2s. Owen. 


In thefe obfervations baron Dimfdale clearly refutes the erro= 
neous opinion, that the inoculated {mall-pox are not infectious ; 
and he alfo evinces beyond a doubt, the danger which may re-" 
fult to the public from the Difpenfary for General Inoculation, 
in confequence of the miftaken idea upon which the plan o 
that inflitution is founded. : 


Two Cafes of the Hydrophobia; with Obfervations on that Difeafe. 
By J. Vaughan, M.D. 80. 25. 6d. Robinfon, 


Thofe two unfortunate cafes confirm the inefficacy of the 
Ormfkirk medicine, as well as of all the other remedies that 
have been recommended in this dreadful difeafe; the nature of 
which, however, feems to be more clearly afcertained by the 
accurate obferyations of this author.. From both the cafes here 
defcribed, and from the diffection of the patients, we ate of 
opinion with Dr. Vaughan, that there is the firongeft reafon for 
concluding the hydrophobia to be a difeafe not of the inflams 
matory, but fpafmodic kind, and therefore, that blood‘ Jetti 
cannot contribute towards the cure ; the poflibility of which we 
wifh to fee as much evinced by pofitive, as it has hitherto been 
oppofed by negative evidence. 

This pamphlet alfo contains an account of the Cefarian ope+ 
ration lately performed at Leicefter; which, though executed 
with dexterity, and the woman was judicioufly treated, fhe did 
not furvive many days. 


An Addrefs tothe Public. Small Sve. 


This addrefs, which is intended to diffuade from the praétice 
of premature interment, is prefented to the ‘public by Mr. 
Hawes, who, in a reply to Mr. Renwick, explains his opinion 
‘concerning the poffible recovery of perfons apparently dead, 


‘ 


Ae ih hls Soe BR sole she « 


A Plain and Scriptural Aceount-of the Lord’s Supper, colleGied from 
every Paffage whith occurs inthe New T ¢/tament om-that Subj, 
Svo. 1s. Matthews. 


"The firft article in this publication is taken from Hoadly. 
The fecond is an etymological €xplanation of the names’ of the 
L 2 patti- 
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patriarchs from Adam to Noab, which the author fuppofes to 
centain a feries of .predictions, pointing out the origin, the fall, 
and the redemption, of mankind’; Adam fignifying, man or red 
earth ; Seth, fet or placed; Enos, in mifery, &c. The third 
as a collection of fcripture paffages on the natural ftate of man, 
the deliverance propofed tu finneis, the inability of the natural 
man to underftand the f{criptures, the neceffity. of regeneration, 
faith being the giftrof, God, the confequences of rejecting the 
gofpel, ‘theunity of the Godhead, or the dodtrine of the Three 
in One,’ &c. The production of a—-well meaning writer. 


4 Brief Enquiry into the State afier Death, as touching the Cere 
tainty thereof; and whtiber awe feall ex:ft in a material or im- 
material Subjiance; and whether, the Scripture DoGrine of a 

“Future State be fupported by the Light of Reafou. 8v0. 6d. 
Printed at Mancheftcr for the Author. 


It is no eafy matter to afcertain the notions, which are ad- 

vanced in this pamphlet: we fhall therefore give the reader two 
or three fketches in the author’s own words: 
- © Ttruft] fiall be able to make it manifeft, for I reckon, (and 
Obvious both from Scripture and reafon): that betwixt the time 
of our death and the refurreGion, is not one unconfcious fate, 
as fome moderns affirm, but a ftate of torment, inafmuch as 
there is nothing to fuffer and enjoy but matter.—I obferve, that 
if our exiftence be derivative from a being prior to nature, that 
Can create and annihilate at pleafure, on fuch an hypothefis the 
future flate of man is at beft contingent and vncertain.—It is 
evident from the coneurrence of fcripture and reafon, there is 
no immaterial fubftance or any dead matter ; that miferies. and 
joys are the infeparable confequences of denfe and. rarifed 
forms ; that the grave is the place of torment ;———and that 
we muft be rarified by fire, before -we can poflefs a ftate of hap- 
pinefs, &c.’ | | 

This, we apprehend, is enough. 


The Proof of the Truth of the Chrifian Religion, drawn from its 

.. fucce/sful and Speedy Propagation, confidered. and enforced, in Two 
Sermons preached before the Uniwerfity of Oxford, by Thomas 
Randolph, D,D. 8wvo. 15. 64. Rivington. 


odn-thefe difcourfes theauthor_gives usa gentral view of the 
hiftory of ‘the firft.publication of the gofpel, as it is exhibited 
in the Acts of the Apoftles; and from its fpeedy and extenfive 
propagation, in oppofition to all the paffions.and prejudices of 
the Jews and heathens, he.evinces the truth and divinity of the 
Chriftian religion. a : } : 

. "The profefior, has taken great: pains in collecting all thofe paf- 
fages from the-facred hiftorian, which throw any ight upon the 
fubjec&t. His arguments are not new, but they are-fairand con- 
ae oe Hersind tiacs guar fan 
— A Sere 
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A Sermon preached within the Peculiar of Naffington and its 
Members, in the, County of Northampton, ia the Month of Oc 
tober, 1777. By the rev. James ibbetfon, D.D. 4i0, 156 

_ White. | 


‘ It is more: bleffed to give than to receive,’ Aas xx, 35. In 
difcourfing on thefe words the author recommends the virtues of 
benevolence and charity, as the fources of the higheft  pleafure 
and felicity. From thence he takes occafion to make fome re- 
marks ‘on thé diftreffes, which, he tells us; are ready to fall on 
the poor of four parifhes, by an intended enclofure. * Some 
judgement, fays h , may be formed of their future calamities 
from the diftrefs of a poor weaver, who accofted me yefterday 
in the common fields, with a raeful vifage and lamentable 
voice: * What fhall I'do, when I am ‘turned out of my. little 
homeitead by thefe barbarous people? I cannot’ digi; to beg I 
am afhamed.”——In the following paragraph he feems to {peak 
ftill more /eclingly. 

‘ View now your Own uncultivated farms; lo there the rough 
‘thiftles, the burs, and the hateful docks, inflead of the verdant 
blades of ‘corm coming up! caft then an eye of pity and indig- 
‘nation upon the glebe lands ready to. be parcelled out.to others, 
the tythes abolifhed after poffeffion of morethan half a millen- 
nium, the ancient rights annihilated, many valuable interefts can- 
célled and made void, the manors invaded, the endowments of 
the church, unalienable without. the. confent of the bifhop and 
impropriator, aliened for ever, I am come to you neverthelefs 
in the {pirit of meeknefs; though perfecuted by my fuperiors, 
for itanding up in my place among the reprefentative body of the 
clergy in convocation, and afferting the king’s fupremacy, 
which themfelves. are under the moft folemn engagements to 
maintain and defend; though moreover my. freeholds are taken 
from me by the fapremacy of law, in direct oppofition to juftice 
and equity and the invariable rule of common Jaw. Did I fay 
the fupremacy of law? pardon the folecifm, call it what ye 
will; the ebullition of party zeal, the rant.of modern politicians, 
derogatory tc majefty itfelf ; of which they would be thought to 
have the mof profound veneration, yet are real delinquents with 
refpe&t to the king’s fupremacy.’ 

It is to be hoped, that the enclofures, to which our author al- 
ludes, will not be attended with the calamities he feems to for- 
bode. In the prefent cafe we do not preténd to judge of circum- 
ftances, and private grievances. But, in general, we are. en- 
clined to think, that enclofures are calculated to encourage agri- 
culture, and confequently to produce fertility, plenty, and prof- 
perity in the nation. Suppofe we were to demolith our en- 
clofures, and convert this ifland into a common, the inhabitants 
of the country might indeed ze their “little homefteads,’ ne 
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the privilege of feeding their cattle, fheep, and geefe, withou 
expence ; but they would be apt to wear as rueful faces as the 
weaver, who accofted our author. Inftead of well cultivated 
fields, we fhould. have heaths, decorated with burs and docks, or 
as an old writer expreffes it, thiftles inftead of wheat, and cockle 
inftead of barley. 


P.O. B)28-h -¥. 


The Conquerors. A Poem. 4to. 23. 6d. Setchel. 


This poem feems defigned for the perufal of aftronomers ; 
there are more fars in it than the galaxy contains.—If defa- 
mation can only be conveyed by ufing the party’s name, this 
author doés not abufe a fingle individual—if a ftar and a dath 
can do it as well, then has our patriot dafhed through thick 
and thin at every public character in the kingdom—which is 
‘not’ in oppofition. 

What claim this writer can make to the godlike name of poet, 
Our readers may judge from the following lines, which he puts 
into the mouth of lord Chatham; and, as his lordfhip is a vaf 
favourite, it is likely that he has provided him with the beft he 
‘gould put together, 


** For England’s good by duty now impell’d, 

My warmeit efforts cannot be.with-held. 

T rife, my lords, in humble expectation, 

That my propofals for th’ unhappy nation 

May be receiv’d as for my fov’reign’s fame, 
"The people’s int’reft and Great Britain’s name, 

'Thefe obje&ts move—but fore my with I ftate, 

Let’s view the caufes that our ills create. 

Without confent, with force you took away 

Eftates and lives—-and are thefe legal prey? 

You would not hear when provinces complain’d, 

But fatious call’d thofe men who truths maintain’d. 

Americ’s fons, when urg’d by wrongs, petition ; 

Their humbleft prayers you call a w/e fedition, 

A paltry tax on tea by war’s defended, 

Without effe&t have millions been expended. 

Britain defpis’d, with trembling fears depend 

On fickle France her old and treacherous friend.’ 


Of this moft impartial and-difpaffionate poet’s affe€tion for 

truth, our-readers‘nay judge ‘from a modeft dffértion in a note. 
“© The Americans ‘have ey | 

 againft us.’ p. 63. 1 


ever yet employed a fingle Indias 


Tranf- 
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Tranfmigration: a Poem. 4to. 25.64. Bew. 


Written, as it is pretended, with a view to comfort the au- 
thor’s lady-mother, for the freedom with which, «we are told, 
fhe was treated by. Mr. Cradock, in his late vifit to her, » 


¢ There, funk in grief, the penfive dame, 
Expofed to ridicule and fhanie, 

Left, unrevenged, her woes to mourn, 
Infulted Cambria fits forlorn.’ 


Poor lady ! it grieves one’s heart to fee her.——--But though 
the poem contains a few tolerable lines, we are of opinion, 
that it was thrown out with a view to inflame the minds of 
fome of the inhabitants of North-Wales, by applying fome 
particular paflages of Mr. Cradock’s Tour, as cenfures on the 
whole principality—-We confider the following general. re- 
mark of Mr. Cradock’s .as highly complimentary :. ‘ By a fta- 
tute of Henry VILI..all laws and liberties of England was..to 
take place there; from which time the Welth have approved 
themfelves truly worthy of their bigh origin, loyal and dutifal to 
their king, and always zealous for the welfare of the com- 
munity.’ ) 


The Watch, an Ode, humbly inferibed to the vight bon. the Earl of 
M--f--d. To which is added, the Genius of America to Gineral 
Carleton, az Ode. 4tc. 1s, Bew. 


The fubje& of this lively Ode is the prefent of a watch which ° 
the king is faid to have received. lately ‘from the French court. 
Though the poet has not perhaps ‘made the moft of the idea, 
his Ode has much merit, and contains fome iirokes of true wit. 
The motto from Virgil is apt 


ome T {Meo Danaos & Dona ferentes. 


We fhall feleét a few lines, in order to. entertain our readers, 
and give them fome idea of this little piece. 





‘ This gimcrack’s in perpetual motion ; 
Like us, at ev’ry knave’s devotion 

A moft obfequious thing ; 
Thus at one point no taxes ftand, 
Wound up forever by the hand 

Of minifter and k é 


‘ Of paffive members all compact, 
When G— wou’d with to make it aét, 
Let him but treat it like 
His lower houfe—when need demands, 
His preffure all its pow’rs commands, 
One touch will make it ftrike. 


¢ By weakeft hands with eafe ’tis wound ; 
Emits, when touch’d, a filver found; 
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A found fo very fweet, . 7 ‘4 
That when its pleafing chimes are rong, 
They found like N-rt-n’s boney’d tongue 
When extra-thoufands greet. 
* Thus Britith kings by cap’ring France 
Are taught in fymbols to advance 
With bold, defpotic fway ; 
And thus tame Britors, who once ftood 
On charters purchas’d with their blood, 
Like mere machines obey.’ 


+ We have little doubt that our poet’s Watch will go, and 
turn out to be a repeater. 

The additional ode, though it may not deferve the praife 
of reafon, will merit that of rhyme and poetry. : 


The Family In-compa&, contrafed with the Family Compa&; @ 
Tale, fromreal Life. 4to. 13.6d. Bew. 


There are authors who feem to think that any publication 
upon political fubjeéts, efpecially if it be in favour of the Ame-_ 
ricans, whether rhyme or profe, fenfe or nonfenfe, muft inevit- 
ably fucceed, ‘lhe author of this tale, or poem, or whateyer 
it be called, may not come exaétly under this defcription ; but 
he furely could never hope that his performance had merit. 
enough to deferve fuccefs. If this be any family in compaét, 
— not the family of Apollo and his nine fifters, we venture to 
affert. 


\ Elegiac, Verfes: to the Memory of a Married Lady. gto. 152: 
| ; Wilkie. 

A Might, onelaborate performance, yet not deftitute of me- 
rit.'.-There..is jan air of tendernefs and fenfibility in feveral. 
paflages, , . Pe : 

_ , $d fee thee,: ftroggling in the pangs of death, 

Strive to refign the laft dear gafp of breath ; 
]:fee,, and atieach: paufe thy nature makes, 
A throb fevere as thine my feeling wakes.’ 


¢ Kee! yet Isclofe, bleft fpirit, fare thee well ; 
Remembrance on thy image ftill fhall dwell ; 
‘The pleafing fcenes I’ll frequently review, 

W bich once were fpent with innocence and you ; 
Pleafing indeed! but blended ftill with pain, 
The cruel thought! they’ll ne’er return again !’ 


This poem.is-free froma common, but unpardonable fault in 
elegiac compohtions,. affectation. : 


An Ode to Peace; occafioned by the prefent Crifis of the Britihh Ex- 


er fire. 410. .¥8-  Almon. 
The fir ftanza:will give. the reader a competent notion ‘of the 


verfification and the fpirit of this Ode. 


* Hail 
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¢ Hail peace! thou daughter of the tkies, 
Thou eldeft, gentlef born of heav’n ; 

Thon idol of the good and wife, 

For whom all ftates, all empires rife, 


Touch’d and refin’d from feudal leay’n, — 7 


The drofs of fchools, and ruft of time, 
Philofophy’s and virtue’s true fublime. 

From heav’n, the legiflative fource 

Of juftice, equity and right, 

All ftatutes fhould derive their force, 

All governments their pow’rs fupreme ; 

Elfe a mere Machiavelian dream, 

Embryo of fiekly ftudy’s lamp-oil light< 
And heav’n, where grateful pzans never ceafe, 
Is the congenial latitude of peace ’ 


- 


’ 
= ww... 


The claffic reader will certainly make objeétions to thefe lines 
he will obferve, that it is rather improper to reprefent peace’as an 


idol; he will fay, that he has no idea of empires, “ sonthed and ~ 


refined from /eaven’, of their becoming ‘ the rue /ublime” ‘of phi- 
lofophy and virtue; or of government’s being a dream, and; at 
the fame time, an embryo of fickly fudy’s lamp-oil light; and, 
laftly, that, the two lines, which exhibit this inconfiftent ‘and 
inelegant imagery, are exceedingly defective in poetical har- 
mony. dag Cee + 


Alfred. 4x Ode. With fix Sonnets. By Robert Holmes, Mf. da’ 


4to. 15. 6d. Rivington. 

In this Ode, king Alfred, after having defeated the Danes at 
Eddington, is placed on the White Horfe Hills in Berkthire, 
which ttoéd near the northern extremity of his grandfather’Ep. 
bert’s hereditary kingdom of the Weft Saxons, and overlooked 
Wantage, the place of his own nativity. From this fituation, 
which was nat very remote from the icene of his. late victory, 
his eye might command a diftant view of that vale, in which 
Oxford now ftands. This circumftance leads him, very. natu- 
rally, as the founder of Univerfity college, to launch out itto’a 
prophetic defcription of the Greek and Roman Mafes fixing their 
refidence in that pleafing and peaceful retreat, and animating the 
Britifh youth to the love of claffic learning !~-This is, no mean 
imitation of Mr. Gray’s Welch Bard, The fonnets are of a grave 
caft, in lines of ten fyllables, ~ : 7 


DRAMATIC 
The Battle of Haftings, a Tragedy. By Richard Camberland, 


Efq. as it is adted at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo.° 


1s. 64. Dilly. 


The language and the poetry of this play are faperior to fome 
modern tragedies, but yet it is a modern tragedy. Why Mr. Cams 
berland has chofen to call it * The Battle of Haftings,’ we do 
4 not 
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not fee—to be fure we hear fomething of fuch a battle in the laf 
act; but almoft the whole of the tragedy confifts of love fcenes 
between a difguifed prince, and a couple of fond maidens. The, 
Rival Beauties would have been a more proper name for it. 
The French are blanred for filling their tragedies with love ; 
Mr. Cumberland appears inclined to keep them in countenance. 
Whining tragedies are; if poffible, more unnatural than fenti- 
mental comedies, — , 

Notwithftanding thefe Sani ah we have found many paf- 
fages in this performance which pleafed us. To infert them is 
impofible.. We fhall mention the few thoughts and expreffions 
of which we do not appraye. : 

* Provoke the bugle,’—Anglicé found the horn, feems bor- 
rowed from Pope’s famous Treatife on the Profound. 

Shakefpeare moft poetically defcribes ‘the poet’s.eye, in a fine 
PRrSney Tones Glee cine from. earth to heaven.’ Mr, Cumber- 
land, with fomewhat Jefs of infpiration, makes. 4is poet ‘ in his 
airs.and extravagant flight d:/t wide creation’s round.’ 

Edwin tells Edgar, 





——*‘ You abufe 
The weaknefs of a fond unguarded orphan, 

.. Parlying‘tm feeret by the -moon’s pale beam.’ 

"Modern poets are much tod fond of epithets.—Edgar could 
not abufe the weaknefs of Edwin’s filter in the {malleft degree, 
betaufé che beam of the moon by whofe light be parlied with her 
was pale. | | 

* How did his tongue run over !” 


Is not this metaphor vulgar, and improperly applied? 


¢ Leaden affliction lies fo heavy on me, 
«Imagination cannot ftretch a wing 
‘To'raife me from the duft,’ 


That performance is not neceffarily a tragedy which abounds 
in overfirained imagery and far-fetched metaphor, 


« Why ftand thefe guards like hounds upon the flip ?” 


"Not is every fimile proper, becaufe it is zew. This hunting 
fimile does not mach become the mouth of. the gentle Matilda, 
One of lord Edwin’s forefters might indeed have ufed it pro- 

rly. | 
aS are the edged tools of tragedy-mongers. They fhould 
be handled carefully.—We find another in the mouth of the 
fashe princefs, which we prefume to fay even a princefs of 
thofe rude days would have been too delicate to ufe ; efpecially 
as the juftnefs of it is not fo very tempting. 


¢ TF faw your hero dart into the fight 
“As the train’d‘fwimmer fp:ings into the flood.’ 


Though 
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Though the gladiators, at one period of thofe polite amufe- 
ments, engaged in buff; yet we do nor recollect that the Roman 
ladies were prefent at the naked exercifes in the Campus Martius, 
and the Tiber—at leaft we remember no naked fimile put into.a 
Roman Jady’s mouth upon their ftaze—And we do not doubt, 
that if Matilda’s eyes had ever,. dy accident, been gratified with 
the fight of a fwimmer f{pringing into the flood, the young lady 
had more judgment than to ufe it in her common converfation, 
by the way of fimile. 

When the fame lady talks of being * ftruck from out the book 
of hope,’ fhe is not indelicate, but only vulgar.—Who would 
not think that her royal bighne/s had heard an lrifh chairman talk- 
ing of boxing one of his companions, and beating him out of the 
book of life. ; 

After all, there are many good lines, and poetical paflages 
in this tragedy—Mr. Cumberland feems bleffed with a happy 
memory : it is, perhaps, owing to this circumftance that m4 
often trace him in the fnow of other writers, efpecially of 
Shakefpeare. : 


Alfred. ATragedy. ds performed at the Theatre- Real, in Co- 
vent-Garden. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket. 


This play, we learn from the preface, has not been received 
with the warmeft applaufe upon the flage. Interdum valgus 
re€iim videt. We fhould have conjectured as much from the 
languid effect which it has in the clofet. Yet are there in it 
incidents which ftrike, and paflages which pieafe; and the lan- 
guage, in many places, well becomes the mouth of tragedy. 
The objeétions which the preface endeavours to remove, ftill re- 
main in full force. What we have remarked of the Battle of 
Haftings is equally applicable to Alfred. Love is'too much the 
bufinefs of both. We are forry to find that'gentlemen who write 
tragedies are of opinion nothing will ds with an Engtith audi- 
ence but what pleafes green girls and beardlefs boys,. In oar ac- 
count of Percy *, we obferved the fingularity of alady’s putting 
together fo much blood and death. We mafi do the lady the juftice 
to fay, that her performance better deferved the name of tragedy 
than either of the love-plays which we have.criticized, this moath. 
"The two fexes feem to have exchanged theatrical. cafes, as well 
as the two nations of France and England. 


The Coxeners. A Comedy, in three A&s. As it is performed at the 
Theatre - Royal in the Haymarket. Written by the late 
Samuel Foote, Ef. and now publifbed by Mr. Colman. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Cadell. 


It is well known that when the Jate Mr.. Foote transferred his 
theatre to Mr. Colman, he alfo made over the copy-right of his 
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unprinted dramatic pieces, among which were Te Cozener:, The 

Maid of Bath, and The Devil’ upon Two Sticks. The proprietor, 

therefore, it may be eafily conceived, was not a little furprized 
to fee thofe three pietes advertifed for fale, under the idea that an 
oral delivery on the ftage was a publication; but being a publi- 
Cation incapable of being entered at Stationers’ Hall, that it in- 
vefted every auditor with a right :of printing the plays he had feen 
reprefented, The Court of Chancery, however, it feems, did 
not ratify this do&trine, but confidered an unprinted work as the 
fole right of the proprietor, and confequently entitled to protec- 
tion. On thefe principles, an injunétion was granted to reftrain 
the firft publifhers. ‘The public, however, have derived fome 
benefit from the conteft, as it has induced the proprietor himfelf 
to publifh the pietes in queftion, To The Cozeners is prefixed 
the following Advertifement. ' 

* Some ver of fpurious impreflions of this comedy, and of. 
the Maid of Bath, having been printed and circulated before the 
‘application to the Coust of Chancery for an injondtion, it has 
been thought advifeable, in vindication of the property of the 
editor, as well as in juftice to the deceafed author, immediately 
to. commit to the prefs genuine eiitions of the two dramatick 
pieces above-mentioned, together with the Comedy of the De- 
vil upon Two Sticks, which had been alfo without authority ad- 
yaaRed tot publication. tie | : 

* On-infpection of the fpurious impreffions, it appears, that all 
the errors of ‘carelefs and ignorant tranfcribers are there religi- 
oufly preferved ; and all the acditions and improvements, made 
by the facetious writer, are’ omitted.’ Many inftances of this 
will occur on perdfal of this Comedy ; in which, befides the re- 
ftoraticn of feveral paflages always fpoken on “the ftage, the 
reader will find a whole fcene, atthe end of the firft a&t, and 
another, {till mote entertaining and popular, at the beginning 

“of the third; both which were wholly Wanting ‘in the fpurious 
_impreffions. a 
* # Unauthorized publications are not only always detrimental 
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| me pens property, but commonly prove’ injurious’ to the pub- 
| 
; 


for the copies, being obtained by-clandeftine and indire& 
means, are, for the moft part, as has happened in the prefent 
-_jnftance, incorreét and imperfeet.’" °°” 
‘The pleafantries contained in this piece have fo long been fa- 
miliar to the public, ‘that it is almoft needlefs to obferve, that it 


abounds with that fpirit:dfatire. with’ which’ moft of the lively 


dramas of the facetious writer are fo highlyfeafoned. Aircaftle, 
Toby, Mrs. Simony, Paul Prig, &c. form an entertaining 

roup, admirably calculated t create mirth and laughter in the 
{peGtators ; though mott of the charafters would, in other countries, 


. Rather have appeared worthy of correction in ‘a court of jultice 


than ‘at the theatre. . 


The 
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The Maid of Bath. A Comedy, in three a@s. As it is performed 
-at the Theatre-Royal- in the Haymarket, Written by she late 
Samuel Foote, E/q. and now publifoed by Mr. Colman. Sve, 
1s. 6¢. Cadell. 


The local humour of the gay fpot, where the feene of this co- 
medy is placed, is happily saintaineds “The fable is little more 
than a dramatic harration of a well known fa& ; but the feveral 
characters of Flint, Billy Button, and Jady Catharine Coldftream, 
are conceived and delineated with much: fpirit’ and: original 
pleafantry. . qionna sts 


MIS CEL LAN E:O-U;:§, 
Remarks on Mr, Forfter’s Account of Captain Cook’s laff Veyage 
round the World, in the Years 1772, 1773, 1774; and 1795 
By William Wales, F,R.S. 8ve, 15 64,~ Nourfe, 
Reply to. Mr. Wales’s., Remarks. . By George Forfter, F. R. 8. 
ato. 4s. 6d. White, it" 
When an attack is made upon any perfon in print, no reader 
fhould immediately conclude that he who begins is in the right; 
but thould wait-with. patience to fee what can be urged on the 
other fide. Much. lefs woald it become the impartiality. of 
a Reviewer, to inform the world which {fcale preponderates 
in the hand. of juftice, before both fcales are fairly filled. 
This it was which prevented our taking any notice of the Remarke 
by Mr. Wales on Mr, Forfter’s book, until we fhould fee what 
he could-fay in anfwer to them—this it is which ‘induces us to 
make one article of the Remarks and the Reply, and to give our 
opinions on both at the fame time. a , 
Before we fpeak of cither, let us be allowed to lament, not 
-only that.two gentlemen, of abilities and reputation, in their 
different walks of life, but that two human beings, thould 
enter into fuch a difpute. Surely they might’ have. learned 
better leffons of mildnefs and philofophy from fome of the favage 
nations which they vifited in their voyage! And yet we muft 
correct ourfelves, by confefling that we do not fee haw Mr. Farfter 
could have avoided entering into, the controverfy, or could ‘have 
entered into it more temperately.or difpafionately. “The 
illiberal refle€tions which. were thrown, vpon Dr. Fortter ‘by 
Mr. Wales in. his. Remarks, would, have juftifed any thing 
his fon could fay, in, reply ; .efpecially. when ‘that fon, ‘ac- 
cording to Mr. Wales,.is ‘.a young man fcarcély twenty years 
of age.’ ? por ) yes 
Bat proceed we to. an account of this difpute.—Mr. Forfter, 
naturalift in the late-voyage round the world, in page 554, of the 
firft volume of his account of that voyage, had written tht ara- 


graph—* We had the greateft reafon to admire the ingénious 
contrivance of the two watches which we had on board’; on@ exe- 
cuted by Mr. Kendall, exactly after the model of that mate OY 
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Mr. Harrifon, and the other by Mr. Arnold on his own plan, 
both which went with great regularity. The laft was unfortu- 
nately ftopped immediately after our departure from New Zee- 
Jand, in June, 1773.’—To have forefeen that this paflage would 
have called down upon him the vengeance of fuch an attack, 
not only in. vifitation of his own but of his father’s fins, 
the young man muft have been, not only a naturalift, but. a 
prophet. And yet we will venture to affert, that from an 
impartial and attentive perufal of the Remarks they appear 
to. have originated from that innocent paflage. The watch, 
which ** was snfortunately topped” (not by Mr. Wales, but 
by—accident), was in the care of the aftronomer of the- 
voyage, and the delicacy of that gentleman imagined that 
the paragraph before cited, as completely accufed him of 
ftopping the watch, as if it bad proceeded to fay by what, or 
by whom, it was ftopped—viz. by Mr. Wales, who had charge 
ofit, As well might the keeper of the city mace aeohechire tor 
a libel and an acenfation of theft the newfpaper which fhould 
tell the world that yefterday the city mace was unfortunately 
ftolen. What aftronomers read among their {tars we cannot pre- 
tend to fay, but, with fimple mortals, to talk thus is to relate 
a fact, and by no means to make a man ‘ fuffer in the efteem, not 
only of thofe who employed him, but of all the world,’ 

To Mr. Wales it feemed otherwife. A correfpondence com- 
menced between him and young Mr. Forfter, which does cre- 
dit to the calmnefs and moderation of the latter. This cor- 
refpondence produced only folemn affurances from Mr. Forfter 
that he never meant to infinuate a charge againft Mr. Wales, 


which he had never thought him to deferve; while that gen- 


tleman infifted upon the publication of an erratum, which 
fhould tell the public that was (the -unfortunate monofyl- 
Jable which we have diftinguifhed by italics) had flipped into 
the paffage by miftake. Mr. Fortter not immediately doing 
this, though he does not abfolutely decline it, Mr. Wales 
threatens him with the publication which has fince appeared, 
and-to which the young gentleman has replied with all the cool- 
nefs and dignity of age. Had he replied with more warmth, 
or in a different way, it would not have been wonderful, as 
the book to which the fon has put his name, and which he 
now folemnly declares he wrote, Mr. Wales choo/es fhall. have 
been written by the father, and his whole pamphlet is a ftudied 
attack upon the Dr. as a man and as a writer, for a fuppofed 
affront which came from the fon, who, Mr..Wales grants in a 
note, p. 44, he newer fu/peGed of an intention to injure bims , 

In order to compafs his aim of affecting Dr. Forfter’s reputa- 
tion, Mr. Wales points out feveral miftakes which have flipped 
into his fon’s work, combats moft of his philofophical opinions, 


‘and undertakes to prove that he has malicioufly wronged the 


crew With whom he failed, by mifreprefenting. their.cruelty to- 


wards the natives of the countries they vifited.—His correftions, 


though 
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though the moft ufeful paft of his Remarks, are infignificant 5° 
and even from his owa manner of defending the failors, we may 
conclude, that their charaéters were not lefs tainted with immo- 
rality than voyagers in general, and Mr. Forfter in particular, 
have delineated them.—Opinions, in ser the difquifitions, 
do not, we conceive, reflect difhonour on their authors; and 
though Mr. Wales could prove that Mr. Forfter, or his father, 
were miftaken in fome inftances, it would be little to his purpofe: 
of detracting from their literary merits. : rae ip 
From the good fenfe contained in Mr. Forfter’s account of the 
voyage, we had little doubt that he would reply to Mr, Wales. 
as he has done ———in a manner which befpeaks the gentle~ 
man, the fcholar, and the man of fpirit. —- There is but. 
one part we could wish. omitted——the line or two in which 
he alludes to the education of Mr. Wales. But it is lefs 
wonderful that the violence of sweaty fhould once forget itfelf 
in the defence of a father, than that it fhould be always matter 
of itfelf. ' 


New Difcoveries concerning the World, and its Inbabitants. Ip 
two Parts. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon. 


This volume contains an account of the difcoveries made by 
the feveral navigators during the prefent reign, viz. commodore 
(now admiral) Byron, captains Wallis, Carteret,, and Cook: 
thofe of M. Bougainville; and alfo captain Phipps (now lord 
Mulgrave ;) extra&ted from the hiftory of each voyage, and com- 
prifed in one general collection, judicioufly compiled. 


Sketch of a Tour into Derbythire and Yorkthire, including part of. 
Buckingham, Warwick, Leicefter, Nottinghant, Northamp- 
ton, Bedford, and Hertford-fhires, 8v0. 25.6¢. faved. Whites 


~ ‘The author of this Tour begins his narrative at Backingham, 
whence he leads us by the way of Banbury, Warwick,. Lei- 
cefter, and Derby into Yorkthire ; pafiing cong the leaft fre- 
quented parts of which county, he returns by Mansfield, Not- 
tingham, Northampton, Woburn, and St. Albans. The va- 
rious places on this route are defcribed in a familiar manner, 


intermixed with fuch hiftorical anecdotes as may be collected on 
a fhort excurfion by an inquifitive traveller. 


An interefting Lester to the Duchefs of Devonhhire. . Small Swe. 
- Zs fewed. Bew. 
The production of.an uncourtly; but, to all appearance, a 
pious, well-meaning writer, advifing her grace ‘ to fet the fafhion 
of being a Chrittian.’ 
An Enquiry into the Nature of the Corn: Laws; with a View to the 
new Corn-Bill propofed for Scotland. So. ‘Edinburgh. 
A well written. performance, worthy the attention ofthe le- 
iflature, which does equal credit to the good fenfe. of the writer, 
and-to his feelings as-a man. 
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The New Italian, Englith, and French Pocket-Di@ionary. By 

' F. Bottarelli, 4. M. 3 vols. 18: Nourfe. 

’ This work is formed upon a new plan, and to thofe who read 
Italian, French, and Engiith, may be more acceptable than any 
other ditionary, as it exhibits thefe three fafhionable languages 
under one view. : ef 

* The firft volume contains the Italian before the Engtith and’ 
French ; the fecond, the Englifh before the French and lialian ; 
and the third, the French ‘before the 'talian and Englith 

It is compiled from the diétionaries of La Crufca, Dr. Johnfon, 
and the French Academy. 

~ Upon a curfory inipection we have obfervec {ome fmall inac- 
curacies, fuch as the following: 

Pamphlet, /. fcaill: volante, libretto di pochi fogli. 

‘Pamphlet, /. ux /idclk, un libello, 

Pamphleteer, /. auteur de petits imprimés, {crittore di libretti. 

Pamphleteer,«/. auteur de libell’s, autore di libelli. 

The fecond and laft of thefe articles are improper tranflations 
of pamphlet and pamphicteer. The word pamphlet is derived from. 
par un filet, Fr. becaufe it is properly a book fold unbound, or 
only ftitched together. The word is written by Caxton and 
other ancient writers, pauaflet. It can never fignify what Mr. 


, Bottarelli fuppofes, a libel, without fome fuch word as /currilous 


prefixed. : 

. However, we readily allow, that the work in queftion is as 
accurate as the generality of dictionaries; and may be equally 
ferviceable in all the three languages. A good Italian grammar 
is prefixed to the firft volume. 


The Infant’s Mifcellany: or eafy Leffons, extradied from different 
Authors, on a@ new Plan. i2mo. 25. Beecroft. 
~ This work confifts of extraéts, fables, and tales, taken from 
different authors, adapted to the capacities of the youngeft read- 
érs, children under eight or nine years of age. In order to ex- 
tend their ideas, to give them a notion of that variety of ex- 
preffion, in which their thoughts may be communicated, and 
to make them underftand what they read, the author has fub- 
joined an appendix, containing the fame fables or tales, ex- 
prefled in other terms and phrafes, with explanatory notes. 
. This is the production of an ingenious lady, who lately fa- 
youred the public with another work of the fame fize, intitled, 
The Accidence, or firft Rudiments of Engtifh Grammar. 
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Errata in the Review for January, 1778. 


Page 10, line 23, for fcattered, read fcatter.—Page 138, ]. 25, 
for ordinary reader, read ordinary obferver.—Page 50, 1. 37, 
' for abilities is, read are.—Page 55, 1. 27, for editor, read doc~ 


 $0re—Page 72, |. 20, for there, read thele, 
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